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THE LANGUAGE OF BERTHOLD VON CHIEMSEE IN 
TEWTSCHE THEOLOGEY—Concluded 


4. DIESER 
§82. Sg. n. diser dise dits, disz, dises, dieses 
g. dises, dits diser dises, dits 
d. disem diser disem 
a. disen dise dits, disz 
. dise 
diser 
disen 
dise 
§83. G. sg. masce. dits spruchs 36, 12; 53,9. When used with the 
verb ‘sein’ and a noun in the predicate ‘dieser’ may be neuter or 
agree with the noun that follows, e.g., Diser ist mein lieber Sun 54, 9; 
dises ist der weg 14, 9; dises ist der anfang 44, 6. 


5. EIN 
§84. n. ain, ainer ain, aine ain, ains 
g. ains, aines ainer aines 
d. ainem, aim, aim ainer ainem, aim, aym 
a. ainen ain, aine ain, ains 
§85. The inflected forms n. sg. masc., n. a. sg. fem., and n. a. 
sg. neut. are used substantively. The possessives are inflected like 
ain, except that vnser regularly syncopates in the g. d. sg. fem. and 
g. pl., e.g., g. sg. fem. vnserr 16, 1 (:jrer 14, 14; ewrer 99, 8); d. sg. 
fem. vnserr 9, 8; 15, 1 (:jrer 6, 4; ewrer 15, 2); g. pl. unserr 16, 1; 
51, 5 (:jrer 18, 2; ewrer 92, 1). 
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Contrary to modern usage an adjective frequently precedes the 
possessive, e.g., in gegenbiirtigem seinem stannd 52, 2; mit ainigem 
seinem leiblichem tod 57, 1; dem kiinfftigem jrem Messie 10, 4; in 
gantzer deiner sel 50, 4; in gegenbiirtigen vnsern falsen lerern 16, 1. 


6. JEDER 
§86. Sg. n. yeder, yder yede, yde yedes, ydes 
g. yedes yden yden 
d. yedem, yden yeder, yeden yedem 
a. yeden yede yedes 
Pl. d. yeden 
§87. The short forms are used after ain, but long forms may also 
follow ain, e.g., ain yeder 6, 5 (:ain yder 29, 11); ainem yeden 14, 1 
(:ainem yden 43, 1); ain yedes 29, 5 (:ain ydes 17, 1); meniklich 
(e.g., 22, 7) is used in the sense of ‘jeder.’ 


7. JENER 
§88. Sg. n. jhener jhene jhenes Pl. jhene, jhen, thene 
jhenes jhener _—_—jhenes jhener 
. jhenem jhener jhenem jhenen 
a. jhenen jhene jhen(es) jhene, jhen 

§89. The short forms in the n. a. pl. are found more frequently 
than those with -e, e.g., 5,4; 7,6; 7,7; 7,10; 8,7; 9,5. Jhener 
is used as a demonstrative and as a determinative in the sense of 
the modern ‘derjenige,’ e.g., jhenem, von dem 49, 7; von thenem, 
das er hasst 48, 3; jhenem, was 4, 13; jhenem, das 8,7; 80, 10; jhenem, 
dorin 29, 4; auf alles jhen, was 36,10. The determinative use is the 
more common. Other forms that are used in the sense of ‘derjenige’ 
are: g. sg. neut. desjhenen 48, 13; under die plietigen hennde der 
welhen (‘derjenigen’) juden / die Jhesum .. . . 55, 8. 

§90. Derselbe is declined as in modern German except that the 
n. a. sg. fem. and n. a. sg. neut. are without -e. 

§91. The relative welher is regularly inflected. It is found much 
less frequently than der. It often has the general meaning, so, e.g., 
32, 6; 39, 14; 64, 4; d. sg. welhem sein haup schwach ist, der hat 
schwache gedechtnusz 28, 13. 

§92. Solher is declined like der. There are many variant 
forms, those without umlaut being decidedly in the majority; n. sg. 
masc. sdlher 10, 2 (4X), otherwise solher, ain solh; a. sg. masc. 
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sdlhen 17, 7 (6X):solhen; n. a. sg. fem. solhe; solh:sélhe; sédlh; once 
each solliche 24, 2; and solich 71, 3; n. a. sg. neut. solhes; 
solh:sélhes; sélh; 3X sédlichs (subst.) 7, 2; 7, 8; 64, 4; d. pl. 
solhen: solhen:1X sollichen (adj.) 51, 8. 

§93. Jeglicher has double forms all through, e.g., n. sg. masc. 
yeglicher 4, 14 (9X):yglicher 14, 14 (7X): ygelicher 27, 9 (2X); d. 
sg. masc. yeglichem 34, 10; ainem yeglichen 95, 2:ainem yglichen 
27,5; n. sg. fem. yegliche 7, 3: ygliche 27, 10; yglich 10, 5; n. sg. neut. 
yeglich 12, 2:yglich 36, 1. 

§94. Indefinite pronouns: 

yederman 17, 8; 15, 8 has ad. sg. gegen yedem man 51, 9. 

meniklich (=‘jederman’) n. sg. 22,7; d. sg. 48, 5. 

‘Jemand’ has generalized the genitive form in all cases, e.g., 
yemants (with inorganic dental stop) n. sg. 40, 1; d. yemants anderm 
50, 2; a. yemants 15,10. In the same manner nyemants, nyemandts 
is the common form for all cases, e.g., n. 8, 8; 9, 8; 12, 6; 13, 
1; g. 25, 8; d. 9, 2; 15, 1; 16, 2; a. 20,8. The n. nyemandt is 
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found only a few times: 6, 3; 34, 3; 94, 14. nt 
man, ainer (=‘one, a person’): n. man 8, 7; 9,4; 44, 5; 72, 8; Ni 
ainer 36, 9; 45, 8; 51, 10; g. aines 31, 4; d. ainem 32, 5; a. ainen at 
25, 8; 43, 11. ain man (‘a man,’ Luther: jemand, Numbers 
30:3) 98, 7. | 





ettwer, ettwas are inflected like wer, was (cf. §79), and are used in 
the sense of ‘jemand,’ e.g., ob etwer (‘wenn jemand’) got liebt / der- 
selb ist von jme erkent 45, 3; so dir ettwer ain haws pawet.... 
49, 7. 

jehts, ichts (OHG. iowitht, ieht; MHG. tht) is used in the sense of 
‘irgend ein Ding, etwas,’ e.g., 18, 2; 24,5; 39,9; 97,7; jchts gerech- 
ters 40, 1; d. an ichte anderm 41, 6. The negative of this is nichts 
4.11; 5, 7; nichtz 4,12. Berthold still uses the old d. nichte, e.g., 
zu nichte gut ‘good for nothing’ 15, 9; aus nichte 5, 7; 11, 7; alle 
creatur aws nichte zu etwo beschaffen 39, 8; mit nichte 16, 4; 35, 11; 
an nichte hengt 29, 9; the a. is like the d., e.g., awf nichte 36, 10; an 
nichte gepunden 28, 8. 

With the above words the old partitive genitive has already been 
replaced by the appositional construction; cf. an ichte anderm 41, 6; 
2u nichte giitem 40, 3. 
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Synonymously with nichts Berthold uses the word nichding, 
e.g., aus nichding 4,11; 5,2; 5,4; 7,2; 10,1; 11,6; 18,1; 19, 11; 
aus pdésem nichding 19, 2; zu nichding 10, 1; vom nichding 19, 11. 

§95. Many stereotyped compound pronominal forms are still 
written (and were no doubt still felt) as two distinct words, e.g., ain 
yde tat gepert jnwendig im menschen seinen gleichen ‘seinesgleichen, 
ihresgleichen’ 36, 11; yglich tier liebt seinen gleich 47, 2; yglich fleisch 
wirt set’ gleich ziiegeselt 47, 2. 

The fem. for deszhalben 24, 5; deshalb 28, 14 is derhalb, e.g., 
dritte vrsach, derhalb (=‘weshalb’) 28, 11; 67,1; 85,4. The feeling 
for the gender is still alive although the expression is written as one 
word. 

‘Meinetwegen,’ ‘deinetwegen,’ etc., are still written in separate 
words, i.e., von meinen wegen 69, 10; von deinen wegen 49, 12; von 
seinen wegen 48, 11; von vnsern wegen 33, 7; 55, 2; 66,5; 69,4; von 
ewrn wegen 97, 8; von jrselbs (g. pl.) wegen 49, 7; von der wegen ‘um 
deretwillen’ 56, 2; von jhener wegen / die erbschaft des hayls empfahen 
23, 3; von des wegen got die weld beschaffen hiet médgen 19, 5. A 
curious mixture of vmb ... . willen and von .. . . wegen occurs: 
vmb des himmelreichs wegen 51, 8. 


CHAPTER 6. CONJUGATION 


A. PrERsonAL ENDINGS 





§96. The Ist person sg. of the present indicative apocopates 
except in the following cases: verleyhe 7, 2; leide 56, 8; leyde 76, 1; 
pinde 90, 4; wirde 100, 12; vnderlasse 11, 5; wolgefalle 60, 2; rede 
12, 9 (:red jch 38, 10); setze 12, 9; erzaige 39, 2; anzaige 42, 6; 
schame jch 64, 5; melde 82,9; raiche 91,9; lebe jch 96,4. The -e is 
dropped or retained irrespective of whether the following word 
begins with a vowel or a consonant. 

§97. In the 2d person sg. of strong verbs e is syncopated in 
about 50 per cent of the cases. e is retained in bleibestu 43, 6; laidest 
70, 3; zeuchest 43,7; wirdest 8, 7 (13X), wirdestu 5, 5 (10X), wiirdest 
(1X); findestu 38, 3 (4X); empfindest 51, 8; siehest 40, 4; siehestu 
29, 13; hebest 5,5; 50,9; schaidest 43,7; empfahestu 59, 5; schlaffest 
71, 8; empfahest 77,7. Of the weak verbs 69 per cent of the forms 
retain e, 31 per cent syncopate. This excludes the word haben which 
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has regularly hast, hastu, once habst. After f, ff, t, tz, cht, and vowels 
e is retained: priefestu 7,9; hoffest 77, 3; stoltzest 29, 11; richtest 
39, 8; sdest 57, 2; berewest 78, 1. After 1, n, ng, r, ch, b, there is 
fluctuation, e.g., mittailest 47, 1; erfiillest 50, 5:verzweifelst 81, 7; 
nachhengest 50, 6:erlanngst 77, 7; nennest 28, 3:vermainstu 51, 16; 
verkerest 40, 7:verkerst 40, 7; sagest 88,1: sagst 54, 8; deckest 76, 9: 
gedenckst 68, 8; glaubest 64, 10:glaubst 77, 3. 

§98. The 3d person sg. syncopates in about 80 per cent of the 
cases: e is retained most often after the dentals d, t: neydet 20, 4; 
empfindet 45, 9; befindet 10, 3; vberwindet 8, 1 (:empfindt 36, 9; 
empfind 28,17); wirdet 28, 3, 7X (the usual form is wird; 12X wirdt); 
sitzet 92,1; pittet 51, 17 (2X):pitt 14, 7 (10X); pit 37,2 (3x); auf- 
ladet 71,9; schaidet 21,6; schdtzet 49,4; lawttet 51, 10; meldet 54, 9; 
fasset 56, 7; stolizet 87, 9; rastet 10, 3 (:rasst 10, 3); Jlaittet 12, 3; 
geistet 14, 11; redet 12,9. But also scheinet 29, 4; schreyet 71, 3; 
greiffet 38, 6; kewet 68, 8; rynnet 27, 10; siehet 36, 13 (10X), sthet 
24, 3 (2X): siecht 19, 1 (12), sicht 40, 7 (4X); wdchset 22, 4, wachset 
22, 4 (5X): anwdchst 18, 7; schwéret 51, 2; sweret 98, 7; fahet 35, 9 
(6X) :empfdcht 7, 8 (8X); jrret 16, 3; meret 42, 7; keret 42, 6; eret 
84, 8; spiiret 66, 2; erwelet 40, 6; lernet 11, 1; dienet 13, 4; warnet 
15, 2; wonet 21, 3; lainet 46, 3; liebet 7, 8; glawbet 6,5; swebet 8, 1; 
vbet 19, 8; tobet 42, 1; erbet 51, 3; hacket 39,4; wachet 39, 8; sorget 
47, 10; fraget 10, 5; erweckhet 24, 3. 

§99. Contrary to modern usage -enet>-ent, e.g., ordent, bezai- 
chent, verlaugent ‘verleugnet,’ regent, entlehent, offent. The past 
participles of these verbs syncopate in the same way (see below). 
The 1st and 3d person pl. regularly end in -en. Syncope occurs 
after r and I, e.g., absonndern 8, 8 (:jrren 9, 1); lesstern 15, 5; wan- 
dern 16, 2; opffern 24, 2; awssern 20, 5; feyern 29, 5; griipeln 13, 8; 
miirmeln 39, 4; aufriigeln 15, 6; handeln 64, 3; wandeln 64, 3. 

§100. In the 2d person pl. e is dropped in 52 per cent of the cases, 
exclusive of habt which always syncopates. The consonants of the 
stem vowel seem to make no difference and no rule can be given, e.g., 
wert (9X), werdt (3X):werdet (8X); schindt:pindet; nyesst, last: 
lasset, esset; gebts:ergebet; auflést:aufléset; begert:héret, jrret; trinckt: 
mercket; lebt:liebet; tédtt:haltet. 

§101. In the imperative sg. a number of strong verbs have taken 
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on an analogical -e: weiche 78,1; nyme 43, 13; sthe 7, 6 (4X); yse 
‘isz’ 74, 2; hebe 10,9; trage 24,9; halte 4, 15 (1X):halt 39, 13 (5x); 
lasse 51, 10 (3X):lasz 51, 18 (3X). Of the weak verbs only 24 per 
cent of the forms have the regular ending -e, the rest have apocope. 
The verbs that apocopate are: schaw, wach, lob, ergetz, gedenckh, 
merckh (:merchke), wayd (:wayde), volig, sag, naig, verkauff, straff 
(:straffe), erlés, fier, wander, opffer, erparm, bekenn, hab, besidtt. 
§102. In the imper. pl. 23 per cent of the strong verb forms have 
the full ending, the others syncopate. With et: schreyet 82, 10; 
werffet 100, 14; nemet 40, 6 (2X):nembt 10, 3 (12X); gebet 53, 6 
(4X) :gebt 87, 3 (1X); sehet 40, 11:secht 95, 10; esset 62, 2:esst 65, 6; 
wachset 31, 2 (3X). The weak verbs retain e in 64 per cent of the 


cases. 

§103. The pres. participle has the endings -end, -und. The 
distribution is as follows: strong verbs, -end in 62 per cent, -und in 
38 per cent of the cases; weak verbs, -end 58 per cent, -wnd 42 per 
cent. In a number of instances the same word occurs with both 
endings, e.g., wachsund 26, 3 (6X): wachsend 29, 11 (4X); slaffunder 
30, 1:slaffend 24, 6; vermainund 38, 7:vermainend 38, 7. 


Note.—The word ‘nakt’ also gets the ending -wnd by analogy, e.g., 
fastund und nackund 76, 1 (:nackend 34, 2). But nahend ‘nahe’ 47, 3; 
43, 16 always has -end. 

§104. The past participle of weak verbs usually syncopates: 
e is often retained after 1, m, n, r, t, d, b, and vowels, e.g., gemalet 86, 
3; getdmet 20,1; gewarnet 12,7; abgelainet 54, 13 (:abgelaint 15, 9); 
geeret 22,8; gelayttet 42,1; beraittet 94, 13 (:ztberaitt 30, 3); gemel- 
det 27,6; geschendet 13, 8; getobet 15,9; vernewet 13, 5; gefreyet 31, 4; 
gepawet 27, 3 (:geplewt 87,9). On the other hand: verschuldt 28, 11; 
geredt 5, 3; gegriindt 9, 8; gesmidt; gemellt ‘gemeldet’; verheyrat 
99, 11; gegiirt 51, 18; verpflicht 52, 4; zieberait 19, 10; gelayit; 
zeriitt; gekost ‘gespeist’ 19, 4; vergifft 48, 6; geduld 8, 4; verschuld 
31, 1; erfreyd 44, 7; erweld 67, 9; vollend 94, 12 (:vollendt 62, 1); 
erfreyd 44, 7.1 

§105. -elet>-elt; -enet>-ent; -emet>-embt or -ent; e.g., ver- 
méhelt 91,1; gestéhelt 75, 3; gesegent 39, 13; verlawgent 86, 9; geof- 
fent; ziegeordent 20, 8; gerechent 38, 11; begegent 98, 3; gewidembt 

1A few weak participles are without -t: verdulmatsch, 15,4; verworch ‘verwirkt’ 24, 3. 
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27, 9 and by assimilation gewibembt 31, 6, and from this the analogical 
form gewibent 32, 5 (4X); gewident 62, 4. 

These forms in -ent established a type which gave rise to many 
analogical forms: eralltent ‘alt geworden’ 20, 4; 45, 7; erherttent 
36, 13 (very often); erherttend 36, 12; erkalltend 36, 12; behertzunde 
menschen ‘viri recordati’ 40, 11; abgedriickhent 61, 2; belonent 66, 5; 
ziegenahendt 67, 2; ztiegeaichent 37, 10; beuestent 98, 8; das entle- 
hent leben 28, 14; gestd&helt vnd geherttent 75, 3; dadurch derselb siinder 
gegen got gar erkalltend und in stinden erherttend, erstockt wirt 36, 12. 

§106. Past participles without the augment ge : tawft 37, 12; 
anzaygt 84,4; 10,3; mittailt 18,4; umbkert 24,2; ankhert 86,4; the 
verbs in -teren, e.g., figuriert, excusiert, taxiert, compensiert, poliert, 
examiniert, contempliert, transferiert, feiniert (but gefeiniert 82, 3). 

§107. The strong verbs form their past participle regularly with 
-en. Contrary to modern usage a number are without augment: 
eingossen 28, 12 (4X) :eingegossen 32, 8 (4X); vnzogner sun 50, 8; 
abzogen 39, 12 (:angezogen 14, 3); worden; funden 13, 12 (4X) :ge- 
funden 4, 14 (5X); widergolten 100, 11; trunken (adj.); geben: gege- 
ben; fiirgeben 40, 2; widergeben 60, 4; zesamgeben 94, 14; ausgeben 
8, 3 (:auszgegeben 9, 1); pachen 16, 6 (:gepachen 63, 2); zesampachen 
44, 1 (:zesamgepachen 25, 9; 60, 5); hat... . lassen (always), 
e.g., 6,9; 85, 2; 91, 11; 100, 5. But always geessen 53, 3. 

Irregular verbs: than (usual form) :getan 81, 5; gethan 4, 14 (9X); 
aufthan; abthan; darthan; vnabthan 70, 9 (:abgethanem 26, 3); 
komen, haimkémen, always without ge-; gangen 40, 11; auszgangen, 
zergangen, abgangen, eingangen, entgegengangen 65, 5 (: gegangen 19, 4). 

§108. The so-called ‘Riickumlaut’ verbs still have the phonetic 
forms in the past participle. A distinction is made in most cases 
between the inflected and uninflected forms, e.g., genennt (46): 
genannt (3X), the inflected form is always genannt; erkennt (13x) 
:erkannt (2X); inflected: vnerkandter 8, 3; gesendet, gesenndt (9X) 
:gesandt (21); inflected: gesandter, -en (15X); geprennt 13, 10 (7X), 
e once in the inflected form verprennten g. pl. 16, 5. With ana- 
logical vowel in the 3d person sg. pret. bekennte 11, 6; erkennet 53, 3. 

§109. A few verbs have separable prefixes contrary to modern 
usage: liebzekosen 14, 8; ratzeslahen, Ded., weiszgesagt 15, 8 (3X): 
geweissagt 54, 9 (3X). 
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The prefixes ab-, bey-, fiir-, vmb-, wider-, zer-, ztie- are inseparable 
in the following verbs: in jren leren / predigen vit schreiben absondern 
sy sich von gemainen leren 16, 2; dat er zerpricht vi vmbkert gottliche 
ordniig 22, 8; zitekome dein reich 22, 9; z% lester zeit des méschens 
beysteet jm sein engel 23, 5; die vorlawffend gnad fiirkumbt wol dem 
menschlichem willen 43, 11; das sacrament der pies widerbringt das 
verderbt glid 90, 2. 

1. PRETERITE 

$110. The 3d person sg. pret. of the weak verbs has the endings: 
-te, -et, -t, e.g., erlawbte 6, 2; fragte 10, 5; hete 31, 2; gleichte 58, 11; 
erléset 10, 10; straffet 16,4; 77, 4; begert 91,9; fragt 92,3; anrtert 
71,3; schickt 10, 10. 

The 3d person pl. ends in -ten: lernten 13, 7; fragten Vorr., 
voligten 96, 2; heten 13, 7; hetten 36, 14; hieten 37, 10. 

§111. In the strong verbs the 1st and 3d persons sg. are without 
ending, e.g., erschain 23, 5; belib 98, 2; entsprung 9, 7; warf 42, 8. 
An inorganic -e is found in a few cases, namely: wurde 25, 9 (: ward 
10, 6 [17X]); gabe 69, 6; stiende 88, 6 (:stiiend 68, 9); gienge 24, 6 
(3X) (:gieng 64, 7 [9X)]). 

1st person pl. -en, e.g., waren 32, 6; giengen 39, 6. 

2d person pl. -et, e.g., wurdet 15, 10. 

3d person pl. -en, e.g., bewisen 82, 1; schriren 95, 8; wurden 
9,3; wurffen 90, 7; worden 59,7; kamen 55, 8; gabfi 21, 5; ersahen 
90, 7; giengen 17, 11; fielen 84, 7; hiessen 97, 9. 


2. OPTATIVE 


§112. The Ist person sg. ends in -e, e.g., gedeihe 21, 5; werde 
21, 5; vberneme 51, 18; gebe, Ded., lasse, Ded., wdre jch 49, 9; ausz- 
gabe 87, 3. But this -e is apocopated in half of the forms, e.g., 
besliesz 30, 6; geper 98, 5; empfach 98, 5; wolgefiel 97, 2; liesz 76, 7; 
het 47, 11, hiet 87, 3; 99, 13. 

§113. The 2d person sg. ends in -est, -estu, eg., vermaidest 51, 8; 
verlierest 42,4; nemest 99,17; sehest 49,10; empfahestu 59, 5; ndmest 
58, 13; gdbest 49, 9; hetest 50, 6: hietest 50, 6, hietestu 30, 9; wur- 
destu 58, 13. The only forms that syncopate are: esst 76, 2; lasst 
42, 4 (2X): lassest 42, 10 (2X); habstu 42, 12 (2X), habst 50, 8 (2X) 


(:habest 42, 10); wanderst 39, 10. 
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§114. In the 3d person sg. -e is retained in about three-fifths of 
the forms. The distribution of the forms is as follows: -e before a 
consonant or period in 36 per cent, before a vowel in 25 per cent of 
the cases; apocope before a consonant or period in 25 per cent, before 
a vowel in 14 per cent of the cases. 

§115. The 1st and 3d persons pl. regularly end in -en and the fi 
2d person pl. in -et. The only exception is wert 15, 10 (2X): werdet Ae " 
15, 2. 

§116. The pret. optative has umlaut in classes IV, V, and VI of 
the strong verb, but in class III the umlaut is written only a few times, 
namely wirde 3d person sg. 34, 8; enntspriingen 3d person pl. 36, 
10. The other forms are without umlaut, e.g., 2d person sg. wur- 
destu 58, 13; 3d person sg. wurde 9, 4 (14X), wurd 10, 12 (5X); 
sturbe 28, 14; punde 59, 2; gewung ‘gew6nne’ 15, 1; 1st person pl. 
wurden 10, 12; 2d person pl. wurdet 97, 8; 3d person pl. hulffen 
87, 3. The pret. optative of class I is regular, e.g., 3d person sg. 
belib ‘bliebe’ 13, 12 (5X), belibe 35, 4 (2X); bewise 49, 9; 3d person 
pl. belyben 25, 6. 
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3. THE ABLAUT SERIES 


ClassI. OHG. iei (2Q—i—i i 
Berthold ei—ai, 1 —i—t hi! 
















§117. Infin.: Here belong the verbs: befleissen, beschreyen, 
beweisen, bezeihen, bleiben, gedeihen, greiffen, leiden, leihen, meiden, 
peissen, reissen, reyten, scheiden, scheinen, schreiben, durchseihen 
80, 8; schreyen, schweygen, sleichen, sneiden, speiben ‘speien,’ steigen, 
streytten, sweigen, tretben, weichen, zethen. 

Pret. 3d person sg. erschain 23, 5. The pl. vowel has been 
leveled into the sg. in belib: do Jhesus sein mieter und den Joseph 
verlies und belib im tempel 98, 2; no forms in é occur; 3d person pl. 
bewisen 82,1; schriren ‘schrieen’ 95, 8. 

The past participle regularly has 7, e.g.,. begriffen, gespiben, 
erschinen, verlihen, aufgestigen, vertriben, bewisen, geschriren ‘ge- 
schrieen’; vnuerswigen, geschiden, with grammatical change: geliten, 
gemiten, vermiten, geschnitten, gedigen, bezigen, vertzigen. 

From other classes: geschiden (Redupl.); geschichen (Wk.) 10, 9; 
80, 9: die heyligen martrer haben ziizeiten geschichen leiblichen tod. 
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gescheibt (< MHG. schiben) 19, 8; 21, 8 has become weak. The 
following are still weak: beweist, vnderweist (: bewisen 72, 2), gepreyst, 
vergleicht. 

Nore.—geschiden may be regarded as a regular participle from scheiden 
(not schaiden), MHG. schiden. 


Class II. OHG. to, tu (i)—ou, d—u —o 
Berthold ie,ew —....—....—o0 

$118. Infin. betriegen, erkiesen, fliegen, fliehen, fliessen, gepietten, 
giessen, liegen ‘liigen,’ niessen, geniessen, piegen, schieben, sliessen, 
spriessen, verdriessen, verliesen, verlieren, ziehen; sawffen, sawgen. 

The pres. sg. of normal verbs always has ew, eu: 1st person sg. 
gepewt 3, 8; lewg 18, 8; embewt, Ded., gepeut 77, 4; 2d person sg. 
zewchstu 28, 3; zeuchest 43, 7; eutzewchstu 43, 7; 3d person sg. 
flewsst, zewcht, volzewcht, beschlewsst, pewgt, entspreusst, fleucht, ver- 
lewst, gewsst, newsst 56, 3; 63, 11; pewt 12, 6; schewbt ‘schiebt’ 
16, 1; lewgt ‘ligt’ 16, 2; betrewgt 16, 4; flewgt ‘fliegt’ 21, 8; rewcht 
41,5; rewcht 60, 13; 88,6; kewet 68, 8. sawgt 68, 3. 

Imper. zewch 39, 8. 

Pret.: no examples. 

Optative pres. lst person sg. besliesz 30, 6; 2d person sg. ver- 
lierest 42, 4; 3d person sg. fliesz 14, 11; betriege 24, 5; 1st person pl. 
verlieri 60,9; 3d person pl. betriegen 14, 14; with the modern form, 
one example, betriiegen 53, 4. 

The past participle has the regular vowel, e.g., beslossen, gepotten, 
verschoben; with grammatical change: gezogen, verloren, auserkoren 
99, 16. erkiest 15, 5 (6X) has become weak, but auserkoren 99, 16. 


Class III. (a) OHG. i—a —u—u 
Berthold 7, i—a, u—u—u 


§119. Infin. besinnen, dringen, empfinden, entrinen, finden, ge- 
wingen ‘gewinnen’ 16, 1; gewinnen 33, 2; 81, 8; miszlingen, pin- 
den, prinnen, ringen, singen, sinnen, spinnen, swinden, trincken, 


vberwinden, zerynnen. 
(6) OHG. ei —a—u —o 
Berthold e, 7, i—a—u, o—o 
Infin. gelten, helffen, schelten, sterben, verderben, werben, werden, 


werffen. 
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The pres. sg. always has the old vowel, e.g., Ist person sg. jch 
wirt 35, 4; 46, 2; 54,9; 19, 3; 39, 12; wirde 100, 12; find 39, 14; 
dring 76, 1; 2d person sg. wirdestu 5, 5; 20, 6; wirdest 8, 7; 11, 2; 
empfindest 51, 8; i is rounded to au in wiirdest 43 7; 3d person sg. 
wirt, wirdt, wirdet; gillt, vergilt; hilft, beuitht, erwirbt, verdirbt (intrans.), 
wirfft, schillt, gewingt 22, 5; rinnet 51, 18; zerint 56, 7; nawrindt 
(MHG. enouwe-+-rinnt) 79, 5; prynnet 82,4; swymbt. 7 is rounded 
in verriinet 68, 8; verwirft 87, 11. 

Imper. hilf, wirff, beuilh; but vergelt 51, 9. 

Pret. 3d person sg. ward 10, 6; wardt 10, 10; wart 100, 8; warf 
42,8; beualh 92, 2. With pl. vowel: entsprung 9, 7; wurde 25, 9; 
3d person pl. wurden 9, 3; wurffen 90, 7; with o from the past parti- 
ciple worden 59, 7. 

The past participle is regular: 

a) gefunden, gepunden, truncken, geschlunden 13, 6; gestunckhen 
71, 3; funden. So also: gewunnen 33, 9 (5X); zerunnen 63, 2; 
gerunnen 60, 2 (3X); verprunnen 82,7; angesunnen 55, 8. 

b) worden, verporgen, gestorben, erworben, verdorben, beuolhen, 
geholffen, vergolten, gescholten. 

The old participle funden is preserved in a number of cases (13, 12; 
17, 2; 23, 3; 32, 6), but the common form is gefunden (e.g., 4, 14); 
truncken 34, 2; as adj. 41, 7; subst. 34, 2 (:getrunckhfi); worden is 
always without the augment. 

Irregular is the form verwarren 63, 4 as though it were a participle 
of the 6th class. On the origin of the past participle helfen in haben 

. neren helfen 97, 9 and similar constructions see W. Kurrel- 
meyer, Z. f. d. Wortforsch., 12, 157 ff., and R. M. Meyer, ibid., 12, 
264-66. gedingt 37, 10; 38, 9 is still weak. 

















































Class IV. OHG. e, i—a—a—o 


Berthold e, i—a—a—o 





§120. Infin. abnemmen, ausieschen, bescheren, fechten, geperen, 
nemen, rechen, sprechen (mis-, ver-, wider-, wol- ‘benedicere,’ rat-), 
zerprechen. 

The pres. sg. always has the original vowel: 1st person sg. jch 
nym 39, 10; 99,9; ich sprich 75, 2; 2d person sg. nymbst 63, 10; 
51, 11; nymbstu 77, 14; sprichst 99, 17; 3d person sg. nymbt, pricht, 
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gezymbt, beuilht, erlischt, trifft. The imper. has i: nym, nymb (1X 
nyme 43, 13), sprich, schir 74, 8; 3d person sg. gepert (=‘erzeugt’) 
7, 3 is weak, so also the past participle gepert; but geporen ‘natus 
est’ 10, 6; 10, 7, ete. 

Pret. 3d person sg. sprach, kam, 23, 5 (wider- 65, 5; haim- 94, 12); 
nam 62, 2 (auf- 62,1; ver- 53, 3); prach 62, 2; 63, 5; 3d person pl. 
sprachen 14, 3; kamen 55, 8. 

The vowel of the pret. optative is d: e.g., ndmest 58, 13; kdme 
9, 2; sprdche 35, 9; stdle 51, 4; versprdchfi, 1st person pl. 70, 4; 
anndmen 3d person pl. 81, 3. 

The past participle is regular, e.g., genomen, geprochen, gestochen, 
geporen ‘natus’ (but gepert ‘erzeugt’), aingeporn, beschoren 94, 4; 
getroffen 99, 6; verstolen 13, 6; gestollen giiet 74, 5; gerochen 76, 8; 
vnerrochen 47, 7; auszgeloschne kol 79, 4; erschrockhen 44, 12; das 
versprochen land 71, 1. 


‘kommen’ 
§121. Infin. kémen 9, 7 (16X), kimen (11X), kummen 15, 2 
(1X); pres. participle komend 36, 10; kémend 9, 6; imper. sg. kim 
64, 1 (3X), kumb 71, 3; pl. komet 40, 6 (1X), kombt 65, 6 (2X), 


kémbt 76, 2. 

Pres. Ist person sg. kumb 12, 4 (2X), kiime 63, 6:kome 23, 1; 
2d person sg. kumbst 42, 10 (3X); 3d person sg. kiimbt 4, 12 (21X), 
kumbt 5, 2 (17X):kombt 10, 4 (4X), kompt 6, 8; kémbt 63, 12; 3d 
person pl. komen 6, 4 (6X), kommen 38, 2 (6X); kémen 7, 1 (7X): 
kumen 33, 5. 

Optative pres. 2d person sg. kémest 73, 10; 3d person sg. 
kéme 6, 7; kém 28, 12 (6X), kome 22, 5, kom 48, 1; 1st person pl. 
. komen 29, 13; 3d person pl. kémen 18, 7. 

Pret. 3d person sg. kam 23, 5; 3d person pl. kamen 55, 8; 
optative 3d person sg. kéme 9, 2. The past participle also has the 
three vowels, e.g., komen 20, 2; kiémen 4, 12; kémen 8, 6; volkiimene, 
adj., 7, 4. 

Class V. OHG.  e, i—a—a—e 
Berthold e, i—a—a-—e 

§122. Infin. ausgeten ‘ausjiten’ 86, 2; beschehen ‘geschehen,’ 

erwegen, essen, fressen, geben, lesen, messen, pflegen, sehen, treten, sich 
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verbegen ‘verwegen’ 45, 11; vergessen, verwesen (ein Amt) 28, 4; 
wesen, subst., and ligen (bey-, ob-), pitten (er-); sitzen (auf-, be-). 

The pres. sg. always has the characteristic Upper German i, 
e.g., lst person sg. jch lis 7,9; gib 9,1 (10X); sitz 80,11. Length- 
ening is no doubt indicated by ie in vbersiech jch 84, 6; 2d person 
sg. du list 7, 9; isst 28, 3; ansthest 51, 8; du frisst 76, 7; nachgibst 
45, 10; siehest 40, 4; siehestu 29, 13; ansiehest 87, 10; 3d person 
sg. list, beschicht (:beschiecht), ligt (an-, ob-, vnder-), gibt (ausz-, 
fiir-, ein-, er-, be-, ver-), vergicht, fligt ‘pflegt’ 12, 4; sicht, siecht, 
siehet, sthet; erwigt ‘erwigt’ 49,3; 64,9; 77,9; 92, 3; frist (durch-). 

beyligt 99, 9; sitzet, besitzt 29, 12; vbersitzt 53, 8. But verwest 
‘verwaltet’ 97, 10 (see past participle). 

Imper. sihe 7, 6; 20, 8; siehe 42, 7; 46, 6; siech an 85, 8; gib, 
vergib; yse ‘isz’ 74, 2.. The imper. pl. is regular, e.g., esset 62, 2; 
gebt 87, 3; gebet 95, 10 (4X); secht 95, 10; sehet an 40, 11; with 
syncope: pitt 47, 10; besitzt 79, 3. 

Pret. lst person sg. was 34, 2; 85, 10; 3d person sg. was; the 
usual form: war 2,7 (1X); gab 6, 2; 13, 7; jach 11, 2; sach 60, 14; 
ansach 33, 2; beschach 65, 6; tradt 71, 3; 77, 15; lag 54, 2; 60, 11; 
sasz auf ‘setzte sich auf’ 71, 3; pat 36, 12; 39, 15; 80,9. With 
analogical -e: gabe 69, 6; Ist person pl. waren 32, 6; 33, 9; 3d 
person pl. gab 21, 5; ersahen 90, 7. 

The optative pret. has d: Ist person sg. wdre 49, 9; auszgdbe 
87, 3; 2d person sg. gdbest 49,9; wdrest 2, 5; 3d person sg. wdre 
1, 4 (42X); wdr 9, 1 (10X); beschdhe 49, 9; ldge 50, 6:ldg 13, 4; 
ist person pl. wdren 4, 10; 2d person pl. wdret 15, 10; 3d person pl. 
wiren 3, 6; beschthen 77,6; pdten 77, 1. 

Past participle begeben, beschehen, bessesen, gelegen, beygelegen, 
erwegen ‘erwogen’ 43, 8; 38, 1; 58, 13; geben, gegeben; geessen, 
gefressen; gemessen, gelegen, gepeten, gepflegen, getreten; gewesen, 
gwesen; vbertretten, vergessen, vngeessen. Strong and weak forms are 
found side by side in gewesen 6, 2:gewest 4, 14; bede ambt verwesen 
hat 95, 5: verwest 94, 12. 

geessen is always uncontracted. The past participle of geben is 
found both with and without the augment, but the compounds are 
without it, e.g., ausgeben, fiirgeben, hergeben, widergeben, zesamgeben, 
the only exception being auszgegeben 9, 1. 
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Class VI. OHG. a; e —uo —uo —a 
Berthold a; e, 4, a—te, i—ti, te—a 

§123. Infin. beschaffen, faren, graben, heben, pachen, slahen (ab-, 
aus-, ent-, nider-, rat-), tragen, wachsen, waschen, swéren 51, 2. 

Pres. 1st person sg. beschaff 20, 6; wasch 64, 7; 2d person sg. 
slegst 80, 7; hebest 5, 5; awfhebest 50, 9; 3d person sg. has e in 42 
per cent, d in 37 per cent, a in 21 per cent of the cases; always e in 
hebt (an-, auf-, er-); tregt (ver-); slecht (aus-, nach-); fert (nach-, 
ver-); d:a:e in wdchst (11X), wdchset (1X), wechszt (1X), wachst 
(5X), wachset (5X); fdcht ‘fingt’ 29, 2:empfacht 29, 2; abwdscht 
59, 2; beschdft (6X), schdfft (1X):beschafft (5X); sweret 98, 7: 
schwéret 51, 2. 

Pret.: the 3d person sg. has we in 73 per cent, & in 26 per cent 
of the cases, e.g., schtief 73, 2; fier 64,7; stiend 68,9; ersliteg 64, 11 
:beschiif 5, 3; aufhib 21,7; trig 71, 3; hib 71, 3; twice schif:schif 
zebelonen die arbaiter 77,4; 99, 7. 3d person pl. verstienden 16, 4; 
92,2; widerstienden 15, 9: stiinden 71, 3. 

The optative pret. has the vowel ie, e.g., hiieb 60, 10; trieg 40, 
10; wiesche 60, 11; stéiende 40, 10; verstiende 31, 11; erstiende 69, 7; 
beschieffe 29, 3; 3d person pl. stéienden 85, 6. 

Past participle begraben, beladen, aufgeladen, beschaffen, erschaffen, 
gefaren (awf-, nach-), getragen (ver-, vor-, zti-), gewachsen (an-), 
gewaschen (ab-), gepachen ‘gebacken’ 63, 2; zesamgepachen 25, 9; 
60, 5: pachen 16, 6; zesampachen 44, 1; vergraben; with grammatical 
change: geschlagen (ab-, an-, er-, auf-). verwarren 63, 4 (class III) 
has a as though it belonged to this class. gesworen 30, 9 has gone 
over to class IV; gehebt and its compounds an-, auf-, er-, heraus- have 


become weak. 
Class VII (so-called Reduplicating)! 


Berthold a, ai, tie, aw, o—ie—a, ai, tie, aw, o 
§124. Infin. fallen, misfallen, fahen 24, 5, ziiempfahen 46, 5 (8X), 
anzefahi 22, 8 (:empfangen 6, 2 [1X]); halten, hangen, zepannen 83, 
3; 89, 8; vmbplasen 44, 1; lassen (nach-, ver-, vnder-, zi-); raten, 
geraten ‘entbehren’ 69, 8, slaffen, beslaffen; schaiden (ent-, ver-); 
verhaissen; anrieffen 39, 9, auszrieffen 8, 4; zewid’rieffen, Ded.; 
lawffen 14, 14. 


1 But see F. A. Wood, Verner’s Law in Gothic and the Reduplicating Verbs in Ger- 
manic, Chicago, 1895, pp. 27-43; K. Brugmann, JF, VI (1896), 89-100. 
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Pres. 2d person sg. felst 43, 7; ldsst 43, 6; vunderldsstu 59, 5; 
slafst 78, 7:schlaffest 71, 8; empfahest 77, 7 (3X); schaidest 43, 7. 
In the 3d person sg. the verbs in a have e or a, those in @ have dora, 
e.g., fellt (:falt 2X); hengt (15X): hangt (15X), hanget (2X); hellt 
(24) :hallt 38, 6, erhallt 20, 3 (or optative?), each once. Jdsst (23x): 
lasst (8X); empfdcht (8X), emfdcht (1X):empfacht (8X), fahet, emp- 
fahet (6X); rdtt (7X):ratt 28, 7 once; stésst 38, 7: stosst 25, 10; 
always with umlaut: sldfft 78, 7 and riefft and compounds. The 
latter has umlaut also in the infin. and the pl. pres. (cf. Behaghel, 
Gesch. d. d. Spr. §323, 1). No umlaut is found in lawfft 43, 4; lauft 
32, 7 (6X); spalt 68, 2 (which may already be weak; cf. adj. 
ungespalt 68, 2 beside the regular strong past participle gespallten) ; 
2d person pl. anriefft 23, 8; 3d person pl. anrieffen 20, 7; rieffen 51, 
17 once. 

The pret. has ze in all verbs of this class: 3d person sg. gieng; 
viel, fiel; lies, liesz; verriet, verhiesz, empfieng; with inorganic -e: 
gienge 24, 6 (3X); 1st person pl. giengen; 3d person pl. giengen, 
empfiengen, fielen, hiessen, verliessen. 

Past participle gehallten (ennt-, zu-, fiir-); gefallen (ein-); emp- 
fangen; gespallten; gehangen ist (=‘gehangt ist’ 60,6; =‘gehangen 
hat’ 66, 2); gelassen (ab-, ein-, nach-, zu-); ausgelawffen 11, 7; ge- i 
stossen (ver-); gehaissen, verhaissen, geschaiden 48, 3; abgeschaidn (i 
54, 12; beschaiden 94, 1; without ge-: lassen 91, 11; 100, 5; ausz- 
geen hat lassen 6,9; er hab... . verkiinden und lernen lassen 7, 7 
(cf. also 85, 2). 

geschiden 28, 15 (6X), beschiden 99, 16 have gone over to class I; 
ausgeloffen 13, 5; 15, 8; 99, 13; entloffen 15, 10; vorgeloffen 92, 2 
have gone over to class II; and the following weak forms are found: 
beriefft 20, 3 (5X); bereft 29, 13; angeriefft 81, 10 (2X); abgehawt 
26, 3 (2X); ausgehawt 49, 11; verlasst 34,4; angefengt 58, 11. 












































4. PRETERITE PRESENTS 
a) ‘wissen’ 

§125. Infin. wissen, zewissen; 1st and 3d persons sg. wais 39, 14 
(6X), ways 35, 5, waisz 88, 4 (2X); 1st and 3d persons pl. wissen 
11,1; 12,1; 2d. person pl. wisst 33,9. The pres. optative is regular: 
2d person sg. wissest 77, 12; 3d person sg. wisse 23, 5. The pret. 
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3d person sg. is wesst 28, 16. Pres. participle wisswnd 40, 1 (10x); 
wissend 18, 6 (5X); imper. wisse 4, 11; past participle gewisst 12, 1 
(23): gewest 40, 9 (1X). These forms correspond to the MHG. 
(cf. H. Paul, MHD. Gram.*, §172, 1). 

b) ‘génnen’ 

§126. Infin. vergénnen 50, 10; 2d person sg. vergonst 50, 10; 
47, 1; vergonnst 47, 1; 3d person sg. vergont 20, 6; 3d person pl. 
vergonnen 96, 1; optative 3d person sg. vergénn 85, 9; past participle 
vergént 92, 2. 

c) ‘kénnen’ 

$127. Infin. kiinnen 28, 4; zekiinnen 85, 5; 1st and 3d persons 
sg. regularly kan, khan 50, 11 (1X); 2d person sg. kanst 7, 9 (4X), 
kanstu 50, 4 (2X); khanst 97, 8:konst 39, 8; 1st person pl. kénnen 
1, 6 (6X):kiinnen 56, 4; 2d person pl. kiind 77, 9; 3d person pl. 
kiinnen (7X):kénnen (8X); optative 1st person sg. kiinne 14, 6; 
3d person sg. kénne 4, 12 (7X) :kiinne 31,9; kit 9, 4 (2X). 

Pret. 1st person sg. kénndt, Ded.; 3d person sg. kénni 39, 15; 
kénd 73, 7; 1st person pl. kénden 14, 1. 


Past participle kénnen:hat kénnen erlangen 3, 10; die weil er 
darjnn kaines wegs etwas giits hat kénnen noch mogen auszrichten 13, 9. 


d) ‘diirfen’ 

§128. Infin. bediirffen 48, 4; 2d person sg. bedorfst 51, 10; 3d 
person sg. bedorf 6, 6 (16X), bedorff 55, 9 (2X):bedarf 19, 5; Ist 
person pl. bediirffen 19, 5; 2d person pl. bediirft 51, 13; bediirffen 
58, 2; optative pres. 3d person sg. bediirff 13, 9 (4X), bediirffe 19, 5; 
lst person pl. bediirffen 97, 7; optative pret. 3d person sg. bedérft 
- 72, 8; pres. participle bediirffend 21, 5; 81, 8; past participle bedirfft 
13, 9. 

e) ‘sollen’ 

§129. Infin. sdllen 2, 1; pres. Ist person sg. sol 40, 8; 2d person 
sg. soldest 49, 5 (5X), soldestu 43, 5 (2X); 3d person sg. sol; soll 
5, 4 (6X); 1st person pl. sollen 2, 7 (18X):sdéllen Vorr. 4. (17X): 
siillen 40, 10; 2d person pl. solt (8X), sollt 14, 9, sollet (7X):sdlt 
(4X), séllt 53, 6, sdllet (7X):siilt (5X), sillt (4X); 3d person pl. 
sollen (9X):séllen (7X); optative pres. Ist person sg. solle 42, 7; 
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(3X) :solle 27, 9 (7X), soll 9,3; 3d person pl. sdllen 23, 5; optative 
pret. Ist person sg. solt 63, 12; 2d person sg. solldest 13, 7; soldest 
14, 5 (6X), soltest 35, 9 (4X), soldestu 11, 2 (8X), soltestu 28, 16 (2X); 
3d person sg. solt; 1st person pl. solten (9X), sollten 30,1; 3d person 
pl. solten (10X), sollten 15, 6. 

Past participle sollen, sdllen, e.g., daz got den menschen nit hat 
sollen erretten 20, 9; du hast dich sollen erparmé vber dein mitknecht 
47,11; hat sdllen verbringen 29, 3. 
Sf) ‘mégen’ 

§130. Infin. vermdédgen 22, 10; pres. 1st and 3d persons sg. mag, 
vermag; 2d person sg. magstu 2,5; 4, 10 (16), magst du 28, 6 (1X); 
ist person pl. médgen 1, 4 (21X):mogen 5, 6 (1X); 2d person pl. 
mégt 14, 10 (6X): miigt 16, 1 (7X); 3d person pl. mdgen 1, 6 (27X): 
miigen 7,9 (3X); pres. participle vermégende 50, 5; pret. 3d person 
sg. mocht 11, 6. 

Optative pres. lst person sg. mdge 54, 1, vermég 54, 1; 2d person 
sg. mégst 25,9; 3d person sg. médge 6, 8 (16X), még 8, 6 (23 X) : miige 
31, 9 (1X), miig 11, 8 (10X):moge 22, 10 (1X), mog 20, 2 (2X); 
lst person pl. mégen 39,9; 3d person pl. még 48,2; pret. 1st person 
sg. mécht 54, 6; 2d person sg. médchtest 28, 3; 3d person sg. médcht 
4, 15 (82X):mocht 20, 3 (7X); 1st person pl. médchten 10, 12; 3d 
person pl. médchten 7, 1 (5X): mochten 38, 3 (3X). 

Past participle mdégen, mogen; gemédgt, e.g., haben . . . . mégen 
zesammen kémen 6, 3; alsuil er gemdgt 33, 7; hat kénnen noch mogen 
auszrichten 13,9; hat er gemédgt, so hat er wellen 29, 3. 


g) ‘miissen’ 


§131. Pres. lst person sg. méesz Vorr. 6. mies 92, 5; 2d person 
sg. miestu 2, 5 (14X):misz du 42, 10; mies du 34, 8 (2X); 3d per- 
son sg. miesz, mies often, misz 40, 11; 1st person pl. métiessen 
Vorr. 4. (11); miiessen 32, 6; miissen 8, 7 (2X); 2d person pl. 
miesst Vorr. 1. (3X), miest 88, 4; 3d person pl. miessen often; 
muessenn 5,5; missen 7,6; muesen 39, 3. 

Optative pres. 3d person sg. miesse 35, 5; mies 39, 16; 3d 
person pl. miessen 13, 8; pret. 3d person sg. miesst 9, 7 (6X), 
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miueszt 5, 5 (2X), miest 39, 16 (3X): miesst 20, 4 (2X); Ist person 
pl. miessten 40, 5; 3d person pl. miessten 35, 3. 

Past participle miessen, e.g., crist hat miessen aufthun 14, 1; 
hat er legen missen 81, 10. 


5. OTHER IRREGULAR VERBS 
a) ‘wollen’ 


§132. Infin. wellen 37, 4; 38, 10; pres. Ist person sg. wil, will 
(4X); 2d person sg. wildu 2, 5 often, wil du 34, 8; wild 3, 7 (4X), 
wilt 39, 11 (2X); 3d person sg. wil, wils got 22, 10; Ist person pl. 
wellen 6, 4 (5X):wéllen 14, 14 (1X); 2d person pl. wellet 5, 4 (5X) 
:wélt 9, 1 (1X); 3d person pl. wellen:wédlli 13, 3 (1X); pret. 3d 
person sg. wolde 19, 10; wolt 24, 6; 1st person pl. wolten 4, 13; 3d 
person pl. woltf 21, 5. 

Optative pres. Ist person sg. wélle 15, 10; 2d person sg. wellest 
14, 9 (16X):wéllest 7, 4 (1X); 3d person sg. welle 4, 12 (20X):wélle 
8, 3 (7X), wéll 9, 2 (1X); Ist person pl. wellen 60, 9; 2d person pl. 
wellet 59, 10 (2X):wdéllet 15, 10 (1X); 3d person pl. wellen 14, 6; 
pret. 3d person sg. wolt jch 7,2; 2d person sg. woltest 20, 3, woldest 
97, 4; 3d person sg. wolt 4, 12. 

Past participle wellen, wéllen, e.g., hat wéllen versteen Vorr. 2; 
sterben haben wellen 1, 7; der nymermer anders wil dan wie er von 
ewikait hat wellen 38, 1; wie offt hab ich wellen deine kind zesamen 
bringen, wie ain henn ire hiendl versamelt under jr fliig, aber jr habt 
nit wellen 43, 8; hat got wellen, so hat er auch solh menschn wiirchlich 
beschaffen 29, 3. 

b) ‘sein’ 

§133. Infin. sein, zesein, gesein 3, 7 (14X); beysein ‘adesse’ 99, 
14; vorzesein 77, 5; absein 87,5. wesen is used only as a noun. 

Pres. lst person sg. bin; pin 2, 3 (3X); 2d person sg. bist, 
bistu; bist-du 38, 10; pist 42, 4 (4X); 3d person sg. ist, jst, 1, 8 
(1X). The lst person pl. has the historical form seifi, e.g., 4, 6; 
2d person pl. seyt Vorr. 5. (13X), seydt 3, 8 (2X), seit 17, 1 (4X); 
the 3d person pl. sei# is an analogical form from the Ist person pl. 

Optative 2d person sg. seyst 46, 3 (2X), seist 29, 11 (5X); setest 
42, 8 (2X), seyest 39, 10; seyestu 46,3; 3d person sg. usual form sey, 
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absey 76, 5; sej 2,3 (3X); 1st person pl. sei# 3, 9 (3X); 3d person 
pl. usual form seifi; seyen 12, 3 and with an analogical -d: seind 2, 
3 (1X). 

Imper. sey 4, 14; 100, 8; seyt 14, 3 (4X), seit 85, 11. 

Pret. Ist and 3d persons sg. was (once war 2, 7); Ist and 3d 
persons pl. waren (see class V of the strong verbs). 

Past participle gewesen 4, 13 (60 per cent of the cases): gewest 
4, 14 (40 per cent); gwesen 53, 3. bede ambit verwesen hat 95, 5:ver- 
west 94, 12. 

c) ‘tun’ 

§134. Infin. thiien, thin. 

Pres. Ist person sg. thie; 2d person sg. thiest 50, 6, thist 50, 5; 
thitestu 4, 12; 3d person sg. thiet, thiit; thit 52, 5 (1X); 1st person 
pl. thin; 2d person pl. thit; 3d person pl. thin, thiien; optative 
Ist person sg. thie 40, 8; 2d person sg. thiiest 52, 6; 3d person sg. 
thie 35, 2; 2d person pl. thiet 56, 5. 

Pret. 3d person sg. thet 14, 2; 51, 18 (5X); 3d person pl. tdten 
77, 1; optative 3d person sg. thdt 8, 9 (4X); thet 32, 6; tdte 33, 8; 
tdét 37,9 (3X); 1st person pl. tdté 74, 9. 

Imper. thie 52,1; thi 11, 2; pl. thitet 47, 10. 

Past participle than 4, 12 (16X):gethan 4, 14 (14X); abgethan 
22, 5 (3X): abthan 86, 2; aufthan 10, 3; darthan 15, 9. 


d) ‘gehen,’ ‘stehen’ 


§135. These verbs always have the Bavarian vowel é in the pres. 
Infin. geen, e.g., 14, 9; steen 5,4; Ist person sg. gee 10, 5; stee 43, 7. 
In the pret. they are supplemented by gieng 64, 7; giengen 39, 6; 
17,11; stiend 69, 8; -stienden 16, 4; past participle gegangen 19, 4: 
gangen 40, 11; gestanden 39, 1. 

Wituiam F. LUEBKE 
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AN OLD FRISIAN POEM 


Everyone who has read Old Frisian must have noticed the fre- 
quent occurrence of alliterative expressions. That these expressions 
often form lines of alliterative verse is a fact that has been com- 
mented on.! But no one, so far as I know, has pointed out the 
existence in Old Frisian of a complete poem. And yet there it is as 
plain as a pikestaff. It stands out from the legal phraseology by 
which it is surrounded like an oasis in the desert. It is found in the 
Emsiger text, in a description of the circumstances under which a 
mother may sell or pawn the inheritance of her fatherless child, as an 
expansion of the third case of need: huuersa thet kind is stoknakad 
ieftha huslas. As given by Heuser, Alifries. Lesebuch, pp. 86 f., it 
reads: 


Thenna thiu thiustera nacht and thi nedtkalda winter ur tha thuner 
hleth, sa farther alra monna hwelic inna sin hof and inna sin hus, and theth 
wilde diar secht thene hola bam and thera berga hli, alder hit sin lif on 
behalde; sa weniath thet vniereghe barn and werpth thenna tha sine nakeda 
lite and sin huuslase and sinne feder, ther him reda scholde with thene 
winther kalda and with thene heta hungher, theth hi sa diape and sa dimme 
is vnder eke and vnder eerthe bislaghen and biseten and bitacht. 


As it stands it is not altogether in correct poetic form, but it is 
poetic in language and feeling. That at an earlier time it was also 
correct in form there can be no doubt. Heyne, Germ., IX, 441, 
recognized two alliterative lines: 


thiu neilthiustera nacht and thi nédkalda winter 


and 


de ake and thet wilde diar 
sécht thene hola bam and thera berga hii. 


He might easily have indicated others, for the entire poem can, with 
little change, be reconstructed as follows: 


1Cf. especially Heyne, Germ., IX, 437-44; Siebs, Pauls Grundriss, II, 495 f. 
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thenna thiu neflthiistera ndcht and thi nédkalda winter 

ir tha tinar hléth, sa farther alra ménna hwélic 

inna sin héf and inna sin his, alder hi sin Iff on bihdlde, 

and thet wilde didr secht thene héla bim and thera bérga hii: 

sa wéniath thet nérighe b4rn § and wépth tha sine ndkeda Ifthi 

and sin hislise and sinne féder, ther hine hrédde with thene winter 
kdlda and with thene héta hiingher, 

thet hi sa difpe bislaghen and sa dimme bisléten 

is Gnder éke — and under érthe bithdcht. 


How close this arrangement comes to the original it is, of course, 
impossible to decide. But it could hardly have been much different. 
The fourth line as given above may originally have been two lines, 
as: 

and thet wilde didr sécht sine wéninge 
in tha héla bime and thera bérga hif. 


and thet wilde diar secht t6 wéninge thene héla bam 
and thera bérga hii, alder hit sin Iff on bihdlde. 


Compare the MLG version: 


dath wylde deerte secht de berge in tho flucht und sine wanunge under dem 
halen bhome. 


Or without a change in the MS the third and fourth lines may read: 


inna sin héf and inna sin his, and thet wilde didr secht thene héla bam 
and thera bérga hif, alder hit sin lff on bihdlde. 


The sixth line above may properly be a swell-verse like the 
fifth. But with the change of one word it can be written in two 
_ lines: 

and sin hiislase and sinne féder, ther hine hrédde 
with thene winter hérda and with thene héta htingher. 
Or, to make it more like the MS: 


and sin hiislase and sinne féder, ther hine hrédda skélde, etc. 


For the last two lines we might have: 


thet hi sa difipe under érthe and sa dimme under éke 
is ni bislghen and bisléten and bithdcht. 
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This poem could not have been written for the place in which it 
is found. It must have originated several centuries earlier and 
indicates that the Frisians, like the other Germanic tribes, had a 
poetic spirit and a facile use of alliterative verse. It is complete in 
itself, a finished product of no mean merit, worthy to live in the 
light of the world. 

The few slight changes made in the words are amply justified. 
For thiustera I read with Heyne neilthiustera as it occurs elsewhere.' 
Compare NFris. neiltsjuster ‘pikdonker, volslagen duister’ (Friesch 
Wb., II, 192). On hléth ‘breitet eine Decke’ cf. Siebs, Pauls Grund- 
riss, I?, 1306. For uniéreghe ‘minderjahrig,’ a natural corruption in 
this case, I write *nérighe ‘hard pressed, in straitened circumstances,’ 
the forerunner of NFris. nearich ‘druk, wemelende van menschen,’ 
‘crowded,’ whence nearichheit ‘moeilijkheid, benarde omstandig- 
heden, geldnood.’ This is a derivative of near ‘naar, treurig, 
nauw, eng,’ OE nearo ‘narrow, causing hardship, distress,’ near- 
wian ‘confine, compress, hard press, afflict,’ OF ris. benéra id. Richt- 
hofen’s emendation of werpth to wépth is here adopted as making the 
only good sense. The MS reading ther him réda scholde ‘der ihm 


raten (helfen) sollte’ is plainly a corruption of ther hine hredda skolde 
(or hredde) ‘der ihn retten sollte’ (cf. Richthofen, Alifries. Wb. 986). 
For biseten, which is hardly an appropriate word here, I write 
bisleten ‘beschlossen, verschlossen’ in agreement with W. 47, 16: 
onder éke ende onder da erda bisloten. 


[Translation] 


When murky night and mist-cold winter 

On the fields down fall, and fare all men 

To the sheltering roof to shield them from death, 

And the wild-beast hies to the hollow tree 

Or lays him down in a den in the rocks: 

Then weeps the child of want when winter chills his limbs, 

And homeless bewails the father, who should ward from him hunger 
and cold, 

And mourns that so deep he is lying, so darkly shut from the light, 

Under the oaken board and burdened by the earth. 


1 See Richthofen, Altfries. Wb. 948. 
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Francis A. Woop 


Of many other alliterative lines that might be quoted one group 
is noteworthy as it contains four complete lines, with a fifth easily 


filled out. 


This is found in W. 441, 18, 19: 


Aéster to da Wisere ende wéster toe da Flée, 

it mitta ébbe ende 6p mitta fiéed, 

om datse dine éwirra wériet — toienst dat wilde héf 
defs ende nachtis, toienst dyn néerdkéninck 
ende toienst dyn wilda wfsingh mitta f¥f wépen. 


Francis A. Woop 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





DAS ZIEL DES DRAMAS IN DEUTSCHLAND VOR 
GOTTSCHED 
VORTRAG GEHALTEN IN DER GESELLSCHAFT FUR DEUTSCHE 
LITERATUR, IN BERLIN, AM 18. JUNI 1913 

Wenn wir verhiltnismissig friih Auslassungen iiber das Ziel des 
Dramas begegnen, dann verdanken wir solche keineswegs einem 
etwaigen Interesse fiir literarische Aesthetik, sondern der durchaus 
unsympathischen, oft schroffen Haltung der Kirche, den scenischen 
Vergniigungen gegeniiber. Die meisten Erérterungen sind Ver- 
teidigungen, nicht selten, wenn der Verfasser, Pfarrer oder Schul- 
meister,’ ein frommer Mann war—und das war er im 16. Jahrh. 
fast immer—Selbstrechtfertigungen. 

Bis tief in das 18. Jahrh. hinein wird der anerkannte Zweck 
des Dramas ausdriicklich als ein didaktischer bezeichnet, wenn 
auch, je nach dem Falle, der Standpunkt mehr besonders dem 
kirchlichen oder paidagogischen Beruf des Schriftstellers entspricht. 

Wiahrend, im Laufe der Zeit, die Verwendbarkeit des Dramas 
fiir die verschiedensten ethischen, religiésen, politischen oder rein- 
pidagogischen Zwecke immer deutlicher erkannt wurde, beherrschte 
auch die didaktische, von Cicero iiberlieferte Auffassung des Dramas 
als Spiegel des Lebens, mit immer erhéhter Kraft die ganz Aesthetik 
der Biihne. Wie ein grauer, unbestimmter Hintergrund breitet 
sich dieser Gedanke hinter den allmahlich bestimmter hervor- 
tretenden Sonderideen aus. Der Namen sind fast zu viele: Greff, 
Ackerman, Culman, Criiginger, Wagner, Martin Glaser, Moller, 
Holtzwart, Hoffman, Schmidder, Johannes Maior, Zyrl, Heinrich 
Julius von Braunschweig im 16. Jahrh.;? Sam. Israel, Joachim 


1 Die eigentiimlichen Zwecke des Schuldramas durften einer Einzeluntersuchung 
vorbehalten bleiben. 

2? Joachim Greff, Aulularia-Uebersetzung, 1535, Widmung; Hans Ackerman, Fin 
Geistlich Spiel von Thobia, 1539, Prologus (‘‘ Bibl. des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart,’’ CLXX); 
Leonh. Culman, Ein Christenlich Teiitsch Spil | wie ein Stinder zur Buss bekdrt wirdt 

. , 1539, Widmung; und Zin teutsch spil| von der auffrur der Erbarn weiber zu Rom, 
Prolog; Joh. Criiginger, Comoedia vor dem Reichen Mann und Armen Lazaro [1543], 
Widmung; und Tragoedia von Hercde und Joanne dem Tauffer, 1545, Widmung, wo er 
betont, dass in seinen Spielen, der Mensch sich ‘‘innerlich besichtiget’’ wihrend ‘‘der 
alten Comicorum geticht’’ ‘‘doch nur den menschen euserlich im leben und sitten infor- 
mieren’’; Greg. Wagner, Ein hiibsche Deutsche Comedi die da leret das Untrew seinen 
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Leseberg, der Rector Jos. Goezius, der bekannte Sprachpatriot Joh. 
Cunr. Merck, R. A. Gosky, Klaj, Schottel, Birken, und andere, bis 
an die Neige des 17. Jahrhunderts! halten einmiitig an der inzwischen 
zur geliufigen Redensart herabgekommenen Formel fest. Von den 
Humanisten wurde dem Gleichnis eine tiefere Bedeutung beige- 
messen. Fiir Macropedius 2.B. wird das abgedroschene Spiegelbild: 
“elarissimum | Speculum, a figura amplissima in qua quid tibi | 
Vitandum erit uel actitandum, clarius | Lumine uidebis ... . ,’” 
Cornelius Crocus und Gnapheus scheinen es beim alten zu lassen;* 
jedoch darf man ihnen, wie auch schon friiher Willichius* zugleich 
mit der Ciceronianischen Formel schon eine Kenntniss von Horaz- 
ianischen bezw. Aristotelischen Erklarungen zumuten. 

Als die alte Formel verstarb, war jedoch der Gedanke noch immer 
lebendig, denn bis in das 18. Jahrh., von Luther® bis Harsdérffer,* 
bis zu Rist? und dem Opern-Verteidiger Heinrich Elmenhorst* kommt 
der didaktische Hang, wenn auch in dusserlich abwechselnder Form, 
noch oft in krassester Weise zum Ausdruck. 

Schon sehr friih wurde, in einer Zeit wo die wenigsten von den 
gedruckten Biichern erreicht wurden, der grosse Wert des Dramas 
fiir allgemeine erzieherische Zwecke betont. Nicht bloss als Hilfs- 
mittel zur Erweckung des moralischen Bewusstseins bei allen, zu 


eigen Herrn schlecht, Franckfurt a. O., 1547; Martin Glaser, Von einer Junckfrawen die 
zu bésen Ehren beredt | und letzlich einem Bauern fir ein Junckfrawen gegeben, 1552; Heinr. 
Moller, Nabal, 1564, ap. J. Bolte, Das Danziger Theater, S. 5; Math. Holtzwart, Saul, 
Basel, 1571, Herold; Chph. Hoffman, Vom Reichen Manne und armen Lazaro, Kénigs- 
berg, 1579, Vorredner; Mart. Schmidder, Das New Morgens Fell. Von der Frawen hersch- 

Berlin, 1585, Vorrede; Joh. Maior, Epigramm in Joh. Sander’s Tragoedia 
Von dem anfang, mittel und ende.... Johannis des Teuffers...., 1588; Chn. 
Zyrl, Urteil Salomonis, Strassburg, 1592, Prologus; Heinr. Julius, Tragico Comoedia 
Hibeldeha Von der Susanna, Wolfenbiittel, 1593, Epilogus. 

1 Israel, Zin Schéne gantz Newe Comoedia von . . . . Susanna, Basel, 1607, Vorrede; 
Leseberg, Jesvs Dvodecennis, Helmstadt, 1619 (erste Ausg. und Vorrede, 1610); Goezius, 
Tragico-Comoedia Vom dem heiligen Patriarchen Joseph, Magdeburgh [1612]; Merck, 
Beel, Ulm, 1615; und Rebecca, Ulm, 1616, Widmung; auch Conflagratio Sodomae, Ulm, 
1617; Gosky, Lyra Tragica-comica Vel Tychotechnia, Halberstadt, 1634, Dedicatio; 
Klaj, Herodes der Kindermérder, Vorrede; Schottelius, Friedens-Sieg, Vorbericht; Birken, 
Teutsche Rede-, Bind-, und Dicht-Kunst, 1679, 8S. 339; Anon., Der Grosse Alerander in 
Sidon, 1688. 

2 Andrisca, 1537, Prologus. 

3 Crocus, Ioseph, Invitatio; Gnapheus, Acolastus, Epist. Ded. 

4 Praefatio zu Chph. Stummelius’ Studentes, 1549. 

’ Vorreden zu Buch Judith und Buch Tobias. 

6 Trichter, II, 101. 

? Die Aller-Edelste Belustigung, 1665, S. 131. 

8 Dramatologia, 1688, S. 175. 
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lernen “was jederman wol odder ubel anstiindt was gut odder bés| 
was léblich und ehrlich | widderumb was schendlich und vnehrlich 
were,”! sondern auch zur Hebung der von der Wissenschaft ab- 
geschnittenen Volksschichten. Joachim Greff will “im sonderheit 

. vom gemeinen man verstanden | gelesen und angehért”’ 
werden,” wie es, meint Leonhard Culman, “gschach auch etwan bey 
den alten” und zwar “z gfallen dem gemeynen man Der sunst nit 
gar vil mores kan.’”* Paulus Rebhun, nachdem er ein Stiick vol- 
lendet, ermahnt “alle die, so solcherley nutze Spiel anzurichten 
tiiglich vnd férderlich mégen sein, sie wéllen es nu auch an ihrem 
fleis vnd arbeit nicht erwinden lassen, vnd dieses geticht mit offent- 
lichen Schawspiel auch fiir den gemeinen man bringen,” also offenbar 
vor ein Publikum das noch nicht lesen konnte.* Wolfgang Herman 
verdeutscht Hier. Ziegler’s 1555 zu Ingolstadt erschienenes latei- 
nisches Stiick “dem gmeinen Mann zu nutz”; und Arnold Glaser 
iibersetzt Frischlin’s Phasma mit ahnlichem Zweck,*® wahrend Poly- 
carpus Leiser schon friiher zum Verfassen von Comoedien anregte, 
Lateinisch oder Deutsch, welche “(dem gemeinen Man | welcher sie 
spielen sehr | grossen nutz bringen wiirden.”* Anderswo finden sich 
Aussagen, aus denen die Verbindung von sozial-erzieherischen 
Zwecken mit den schulgemissen Erfordernissen auf der Schulbiihne 
hervorgeht. Wie Greff und Culman am Anfang des 16. Jahrh., so 
arbeitet Leseberg im 17. wenn auch nicht unmittelbar, fiir die Hebung 
des gemeinen Mannes. Er will, dass ‘die Spectanten aus der Gemein | 
dadurch von dem unmissigen Fressen und Sauffen [wahrend der 
Fastnacht] abgehalten werden miichten,’” waihrend Heinrich Moller 
nicht nur “die gemeine burgerschafft, im latein wol, vbel oder nicht 
erfaren,” sondern auch die “frawenspersonen” erreichen méchte. 
Eine ahnliche Absicht erhellt aus der Vorrede zu Ayrer’s Opus 
Theatricum (1618), das neben der “alten betagten mannspersonen | 


1 Greff, loc. cit. 2 Ibid. 

3 Von der auffrur der Erbarn weiber . ... , Prologus. 

4 Vorrede in Hans Tyrolff’s Zin Christlich, ond gantz lustig Spiel, Darinn des Anti- 
christlichen Babstthumbs .... Theufflische Lehr . . . . dargeben wird, ap. J. Bolte und 
E. Schmidt: Herausgabe von Naogeorg’s Pammachius, Berlin, 1891, S. xvi. 

5 Herman, Vom opffer der Heiligen drey Khinig, Saltzburg, 1557, Vorrede; Glaser, 
Eine newe Geistliche | nachgehndig Comoedie und Gesicht .... , Greifswald, 1593. 

6 Vorrede zu Fred. Dedekind’s Der Christliche Ritter, 1590. 

7 Jesvs Dvodecennis, Vorrede. 
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und andere ehrliche Burger und Biederleute | so nicht Rittermessiges 
standts” auch auf “das edle und unedle Frauenzimmer | und andere 
Tugendsame Weiber und Jungfrauen” Riicksicht nahm, wenn frei- 
lich auch nur um bei ihnen “die einfallende schwermiitigkeit unnd 
Melancholey | beneben dem Laster des Miissiggangs zuverhiiten 
und zuvertreiben.” 

Zwar konnte die Geistlichkeit den gemeinen, des Lesens oder des 
Lateins unkundigen die gewiinschen “mores” lehren, wobei ihr 
allerdings nicht selten ein gewisser Unwillen begegnete. Ausserdem, 
meinte im 18. Jahrh. Picander-Henrici, seien nicht alle Arten des 
Tadels auf der Kanzel zulissig; auch dort giibe es eine Art Decorum.' 
Ganz anders war es aber wenn der Sittenmeister von der Biihne 
herab predigte, denn “Deren sind allenthalben vil | Die fiir und fiir 
gern sichint spil | Bewegt durch mencherley ursach’’ unter andern 
dadurch “das man durch disen fund | In schimpffs wyss zeyg die 
laster an | Das man sunst nit dérfft understan.’’ Denn, auf der 
Biihne, meinte Schottelius, ein Jahrhundert spiter, wird dem 
Schriftsteller “ein freier Spruch und Sinn” gewahrt.2 Das Reforma- 
tionsdrama hat, wie bekannt, den ausgiebigsten Gebrauch von dieser 
Ausredefreiheit gemacht, wahrend das spiitere Geschlecht von 
zahmen “Fruchtbringenden” oder “Deutschgesinneten” Gesell- 
schaftlern und verschiedenlich gekrénten und ungekrénten Poeten, 
mit Ausnahme von einigen Menantes-artigen Erscheinungen, seine 
Pegase immer innerhalb des traditionellen Zaunes zu grasen pflegte. 
Jener dem Schriftsteller gewihrten und ihn zweifellos vielfach 
anregenden, dem Publikum aber nicht immer gefilligen Rede- 
freiheit, steht die unumgingliche Notwendigkeit gegeniiber, dem 
Kinde die herben Getrainke zu versiissen, das moralische ins 
symbolische oder allegorische einzukleiden oder schlechthin mit 
“ergetzlichkeit”’ zu vermischen. 

Verhiltnismiassig spit wird der Begriff des “utile dulci’” in der 
kritischen Theorie gehuldigt, ob er auch schon lange in Wirklichkeit 
angewandt worden war. Wohl sah man ein, dass die “ergetzlichen” 
Elemente meistenteils nicht den Anspriichen der Tugendmeister 


1 Teutsche Schau-Spiele, 1726. 
2? Hans von Riite, Wie Noe vom win tiberwunden durch sin jiingsten Sun Cham 


geschmdcht Bern, 1546. 
* Friedens-Sieg, Vorbericht. 
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entsprachen, weshalb dann auch der erste deutsche Terenz-Ubersetzer 
das anstéssige in seinem Autor bloss als “abschreckende Vorbilder’”’ 
zu erklaren versuchte, und zwar weil “das béss nit, es sy denn 
erkannt, vermitten wiirt”’ und weil man das bése auch sol kennen 
lernen “dardurch das gut dester bass erkannt wiirt.’”’ “ Dennocht,”’ 
sagt Johan Kolros, “miissen die Poeten offt ethwan hinein 
setzen damit sie die zuhéren [sic] mit lust erhalten” dabei aber 
“auch offtermal zu schendlichen spriichen fallen,”? weshalb er 
seine Stoffe aus der Heiligen Schrift zieht. Leider war damit das 
Problem nicht gelést. Inzwischen wurde das komische Element 
praktisch ausgiebig ausgenutzt, ohne dass bei den Theoretikern das 
Prinzip der Mischung des lehrhaften mit dem ermunternden aus- 
driicklich anerkannt wiirde. Man blieb dabei dass die Laster nur 
zur Abschreckung da waren; zumal da man in der Mitte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts entdeckte, dass diese Theorie durch Anwendung der 
“ Poetischen Gerechtigkeit’’—die Laster gestraft, die Tugend belohnt 
—weit haltbarer gemacht wurde. Am Ende des 16. Jahrh. dimmert 
schon die Auffassung, dass der christliche Leser ausser der ‘ Lehr 
Trost und Warnung”’ auch eine gewisse “ Lust” an dem Spiel haben 
kénnte. Freilich geschah das bei dem Horaz-Ubersetzer Arnold 
Glaser, der also selbstverstindlich wissen konnte dass: 

Es schreibt nie kein gelirt Poet 

Das ohn Nutz | oder Lust abgeht | 

Bissweilen | so das Gliick ist gutt | 

Beyderley er gleich treffen thut.‘ 
Ebensowenig wie diese wisserige Uebersetzung sind andere Horaz- 
Citate, von dem Humanisten Crusius (1605) und von dem Kritiker 
Wilkens (1614), zu dem Publikum durchgedrungen.’ Schottel 
legt nicht so viel Nachdruck auf das belehrende als Klaj,* und 
Gryphius mehr als Harsdérffer’ der schon friiher verkiindete, dass 


1 Terentius der hochgelert und allerbruchelichst Poet von Latin zu Titsch transferirt, 
Strassburg, 1499, S. 40—41. 

2 Ain Schién Spyl von Finfferlay betrachtniissen, 1535, Zum Leser. 

’ Cf. Schottelius, Rist und Elmenhorst, loc. cit. 

4 Widmung von Frischlin’s Phasma, Deutsch von Arnold Glaser, Gryphiswalt, 1593. 

5’ Balth. Crusius, Ezodus, 1605, Praefatio; Jod. Willichius, Praefatio in Chph. 
Stummelius’ Studentes, 1614. 

6 Klaj, Herodes der Kindermérder, 1645, Vorrede; Schottelius, Friedens-Sieg, Vor- 
bericht, S. 11. 

7 Gryphius, Leo Armenius, 1650, Vorrede; Harsdérffer, Trichter, II, S. 84. 
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die Endursache selbst in den Trauerspielen “der Nutzen und das 
Belusten”’ sei! Kindermann lehrt den deutschen Poeten “‘so wohl 
lehren als ergetzen”? wihrend Siegmund von Birken es schon fiir 
nétig halt, ihn zu warnen, da es mit der althergebrachten Definition 
der Tragédie noch nicht ausgemacht sei “dass man allein suche die 
Menschen zu belustigen oder zu schrecken” und weist- nach wie 
“die blinde Heiden die vom wahren Gott nichts wusten |... . 
hierinn gréblich und verdimmlich geirret.”* Abgesehen von einigen 
radikal-didaktischen Aeusserungen‘ darf man sagen dass am Anfang 
des 18. Jahrh. das “utile dulci” zum Dogma geworden ist. Der 
Hamburger Advokat Barthold Feind stellt den Dramaturgen mit 
bezeichnendem Nachdruck schon vor die Aufgabe “das Volck auf 
eine angenehme Art zu unterrichten und zu belehren | anbey haupt- 
sichlich den Nutzen mit | durch und in der Belustigung zu ver- 
kniipffen.’” Hier spielt das didaktische schon eine weit bescheidenere 
Rolle, was in der Bliitezeit der Oper, und inmitten der Flut der 
seit Christian Weise stets machtiger emporquellenden “ Affecte,”’ 
zu erwarten war. 

Im Jahre 1725 ist der Endzweck des Dramas “‘entweder die Ver- 
besserung der Sitten | oder die Bewegung und Ergétzung des Gemiithes 
und die Besanfftigung der Affecten, oder die Verherrlichung des 
Ruhmes der Tugend.’*® Und wenn auch die Sitten verbessert werden 
sollen, muss man “nicht allezeit lehren, denn dieses kommet einem 
Schulmanne und keinem Poeten zu.’” 

Mit dem nach Aristoteles geschulten, von Horaz und Boileau 
durchdrungenen Gottsched kam selbstverstindlich das Prinzip zur 
vollen Geltung: “Die gantze Fabel hat nur eine Haubt-Absicht,” 
liest man bei ihm, ‘‘nehmlich einen moralischen Satz” und er tadelt 
die “hisslichen Zoten so in Plauti Comédien vorkommen.” Dass 
er aber das Didaktische nicht ausschliesslich betont beweist seine 


1 Brief an Klaj, an Herodes der Kindermérder, 1645. 

2 Der Deutsche Poet, 1664, S. 240. 

3 Teutsche Rede-, Bind-, und Dicht-Kunst, 1679, S. 336. 

4 Ursprung der rémischen Monarchie in einem Singe-Spiele, 1684, General-Vorrede, u.a. 
5 **Gedancken von der Opera,”’ in Deutsche Gedichte, 1708, S. 102. 

* Anleitung zur Poesie, Breslau, S. 159. Drei Wérter von uns Kursiv gedruckt. 


7 Ibid., S. 99. 
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Behauptung von dem classischen Trauerspiele, es hatte “an lehr- 
reichen Spriichen . . . . eher einen Ueberfluss als Mangel.’” 

Zwei Jahrhunderte hat es also gedauert bis der Begriff des 
alleinherrschenden Didaktischen vollstaéndig zerstért, ein ganzes 
Jahrhundert, seit das Horazianische “utile dulci’”’ den Vernichtungs- 
prozess begonnen und dadurch den Weg fiir eine freiere, tiefere, wenn 
auch noch weit von der “Kunst um der Kunst willen” entfernte 
Auffassung der dramatischen Ziele geéffnet hat. Aus dem weiten 
“Muttergedanken”: das Drama als Spiegel der Welt, haben sich, 
ausser der machtigen, mittelalterlichen Idee des seelischen Nutzens 
die verwandten Begriffe der Volks-der Frauen-und, wie bekannt, 
der Jugend-Erziehung entwickelt. 

Diesen allen hat aber das um die Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts 
keimende Bewusstsein, dass der Zweck des Dramas nicht im Jenseits, 
auch nicht in einer irdischen Laufbahn, sondern in einer inneren Be- 
friedigung der Meuschenseele liege, ihr zeitiges Ende bereitet. 

JosEPH E. GILLET 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1 Versuch einer Critischen Dichtkunst vor die Deutschen, 1730, SS. 573, 43. Zweite 
Ausg., 1737, S. 89. 











GOETHE UND DIE BILDENDE KUNST 


Dass die Antike Goethes Natur homogen war, zeigt sich schon 
darin, dass er 1772, im Wanderer, durch die Antizipation die antiken 
Ruinen von Italien gewiirdigt. Als Kind seiner Zeit jedoch, und 
als deutsch-patriotischer Dichter, verliess er nicht so ohne alles das 
deutsch-nationale Ideal in Kunst und Leben. Waren es doch in 
Goethes Friihzeit Herder und Goethe die der deutschen Kunstbe- 
strebung bahnbrachen. Wie spater die Romantiker, voran Wacken- 
roder, wieder fiir eine deutsche Kunst eintraten, so hatten es Herder 
und Goethe eine Generation friiher getan. Bevor dieser deutsche 
Stiirmer und Dringer ins griechische Lager iiberging, musste erst die 
ganze Lessing-Oeser-Winckelmannsche Renaissance der griechischen 
Kunst tiber ihn ergehen. 

Goethes Jugenderziehung und Umgebung waren nicht dazu 
angetan ihm hohe Einsicht in Sachen der bildenden Kunst beizu- 
bringen. In seiner Vaterstadt und Vaterhaus vielfach auf Kiinst- 
lerisches hingewiesen, war es doch nur eine Sammler- und Dille- 
tantenatmosphire, die er einsog. Tiefgegriindeter Geschmack oder 
Kunstwissen war da nicht zu Hause. Wie Goethe, der Vater, die 
Bande seiner Bibliothek nach dem Einband aufstellte und ordnete, 
so merkwiirdig verfuhren auch die iibrigen Frankfurter in ihren 
Kunstsammlungen, die sie teils des Guten Tons halber, teils aus 
Geschmack anlegten. 

Die Bilder die auf Goethe wirkten, waren hauptsichlich Nieder- 
lander oder von diesen beeinflusste Deutsche, deren erstes Wort 
“Natur” war; Natur aber ohne tiefere Auffassung, lediglich als 
Idyll gefasst. Die frankfurter Kunst stand nicht héher als die and- 
erer deutscher Stadte jener Zeit. Einem Jiingling aber gediegene 
Grundsatze der Kunstanschauung beizubringen, vermochten solche 
Leute wie Seekatz, Krauss, und Kaaz nicht. Doch besuchte Goethe 
fleissig die Kiinstlerateliers, zeichnete und malte selbst unter der 
fleissigen Anleitung des Vaters, und wir diirfen ihm wohl glauben, 
wenn er sagt, dass ihm sein Wissen ganz passabel vorkam, und dass 
er sich sogar unterstand den Kiinstlern manchmal ein Wort drein- 


zureden. 
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Und doch war Goethe, da er als Sechszehnjahriger in Leipzig 
Student wurde, in Sachen der bildenden Kunst ein Neuling, der 
von der grossen Kunst und von den im Reich entbrannten grossen 
kunsttheoretischen Fragen wenig Abnung hatte. Denn, was er 
von antiker oder der grossen Kunst des deutschen Mittelalters 
gesehen, war nicht viel. Frankfurt barg so gut wie nichts. Auch 
den Einfluss der rémischen Prospekte, die in seinem Vaterhause 
hingen, hat man stark iiberschaitzt, denn erstens war es Architek- 
tonisches, das ihm hier entgegen trat, und das zu wiirdigen, stand 
der Knabe zu sehr im Bann des Gotischen, wie er es sein Lebtag in 
seiner Vaterstadt gesehen. 

Nun kam in Leipzig die Lehre Oesers, die den Jiingling voll- 
auf befriedigte. Die Winkelmann-Oesersche Lehre von der edlen 
Einfalt und der stillen Grésse hat er sich da geholt, sah sich auch in 
seinem Geschmack durch Oeser geférdert, doch “was Oeceser bei 
Gelegenheit dieser Bildnisse zu sagen beliebte, war freilich ratselhaft 
genug.” 

Auch die Winkelmannsche Schrift, die ihm jetzt bekannt wurde, 
war ihm noch nicht ganz klar und er legte sie auf eine ihm passende 
Weise aus. Was dabei herauskam war: Das Kunstwerk muss edel 
sein wie die Natur, und gross, indem es innere Wahrheit besitzt, 
wie ja auch seine Dichtung zu dieser Zeit “gianzlich zum Natiirlichen 
und Wahren” hinstrebte. 

In diese Zeit fallt auch die Lektiire von Lessings Laokoon, der 
Goethen der Antike einen bedeutenden Schritt naéher brachte. ‘Man 
muss Jiingling sein um sich zu vergegenwiartigen, welche Wirkung 
Lessings Laokoon auf uns ausiibte, indem dieses Werk uns aus den 
Regionen eines kiimmerlichen Anschauens in die freien Gefilde des 
Gedankens hinriss. 

‘‘Wie von einem Blitz erleuchteten sich uns alle Folgen dieses 
herrlichen Gedankens (dass der bildende Kiinstler nur das Schéne 
darzustellen habe), alle bisherige anleitende und urteilende Kritik 
ward, wie ein abgetragenen Rock, weggeworfen, wir hielten uns 
von allem Ubel erlést, und glaubten mit einigem Mitleid auf das 
sonst so herrliche 16. Jahrhundert herabblicken zu diirfen, wo 
man in deutschen Bildwerken und Gedichten das Leben nur unter 
der Form eines schellenbehangenen Narren, den Tod unter der 


Unform eines klappernden Gerippes, so wie die notwendigen und 
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zufalligen Ubel der Welt unter dem Bilde des possenhaften Tefels 
zu vergegenwartigen wusste.’”! 

Merkwiirdig ist es, dass Goethe, selbst nach der Lektiire von 
Winkelmann und Lessing, bei einem Besuch in Dresden im Friihjahr 
1768, es ablehnt die dortigen Antiken zu sehen. “Ich lehnte ab 
sie [die Antiken] zu sehen, so wie alles Ubrige was Dresden Késtliches 
enthielt; nur zu voll von der Uberzeugung, dass in und an der Gemil- 
desammlung selbst mir noch vieles verborgen bleiben miisse. So 
nahm ich den Werth der italienischen Meister mehr auf Treu 
und Glauben an, als dass ich mir eine Einsicht in denselben hatte 
anmassen kénnen.’”? 

Die Erklarung hierfiir finden wir in dem Umstand, dass der erste 
Rausch, in den die Anpreisung der Antike ihn versetzt, bereits ver- 
flogen war; sodann hatte Goethe aus den drei Abgiissen von antiken 
Kunstwerken, die sich auf der Zeichenakademie vorfanden, und aus 
Oesers “‘riitselhaften’”’ Bemerkungen dariiber so gut wie keine An- 
schauung von griechischer Kunst erhalten; zudem hatte er sich 
infolge seiner Interpretation des Satzes von der edlen Einfalt und 
der stillen Grésse wieder enger an die Niederlainder angeschlossen, 
bei denen er die geforderte “‘ Natur” allein zu finden glaubte. Denn: 
“Was ich nicht als Natur ansehen, an die Stelle der Natur setzen, 
mit einem bekannten Gegenstand vergleichen konnte, war fir 
mich nicht wirksam. Der materielle Eindruck ist es, der den Anfang 
selbst zu jeder héheren Liebhaberei macht.” Zudem galt ihm der 
malerische Effekt viel mehr als die Form: ‘‘das Ganze gefiel mir 
wohl; denn es hatte gerade das, was man malerisch nennt und was mich 
in der niederlindischen Kunst so zauberisch angesprochen hatte.’ 

Goethe verliess Leipzig mit Ehrfurcht vor der Antike, obwohl als 
farbenfroher Mainlinder weit von Lessings griechisch-plastischem 
Standpunkt entfernt. Diese Farbenfreude des Dichters hielt auch 
bis ins spiteste Alter vor.4 Der Einfluss Oesers ist jedoch nicht 
gering zu schaitzen. Ihm dankt er “das Gefiihl des Ideals: und die 
gedrehten Reitze der Franzosen, werden mich so wenig extsasieren 

1 Dichtung u. Wahrheit, I, 27, 164. 


2 Ibid., I, 27, 8.174. Vel. hierzu auch die spiteren Anmerkungen zu den Dresdener 
Bildern, I, 47, S. 368 ff. Zitate nach der Weimarer Ausgabe. 
3 Dichtung u. Wahrheit, I, 27, S. 349. 
4 Vgl. zu Goethes Farbenfreude: Diderots Versuch iiber die Malerei, I, 45, S. 245 ff. 
An Friedericke Unselmann d. 14. Mirz, 1816; und Kunst und Alterthum am Rhein und 
Main, I, 34, Kapitel Heidelberg. 
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machen, als die platten Nymphen von Dietrich, so nackend und 
glatt sie auch sind.’ Nun ist ihm auch der Unterschied zwischen 
der Wahrheit der Naturalisten und der kiinstlerischen Wahrheit 
aufgegangen. Und “das Gefiihl der Idealischen stillen Grésse’’ ist 
die Hauptsache, denn ‘Genies werden dadurch unendlich erhaben, 
und kleine Geister wenigstens etwas; die sonst, wenn sie mit einem 
Feuer, das sie nicht haben, ihre Manier beleben wollen, dem Hans- 
wurst gleich sind der, die leichten Spriinge einer Tanzerin mit tiblem 
Success nachifft.’’ 

Auf seine technischen Fihigkeiten hatte Oeser weniger Einfluss 
gehabt. ‘“‘Auch war unsre Hand, nur sein Nebenaugenmerck; er 
drang in unsre Seelen, und man musste keine haben um ihn zu 
nutzen. Sein Unterricht wird auf mein ganzes Leben Folgen haben. 
Er lehrte mich, das Ideal der Schénheit sei Einfalt und Stille, und 
daraus folgt, dass kein Jiingling Meister werden kénne.’” 

Dass die Kunst eines Volkes in ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammen- 
hang mit Land und Volk, aus denen sie hervor gegangen, beurteilt 
werden muss, ist ein Herderscher Gedanke. Dass daher die Natur 
in der niederlindischen und die Natur in der griechischen Kunst 
dieselbe, und doch auch eine andre sei, dieser Gedanke konnte Goethe 
erst von Herder iiberkommen. Somit, folgerte er, hatten ja auch 
die Griechen die Natur studiert, denn in ihren Kunstwerken sah 
er nun auch Natur, was er bisher nicht getan hatte. Und zudem 
schufen die Griechen ‘‘aus der eigenen Brust,” und das ist es ja, was 
Hamann und Herder, und nun auch Goethe, von dem Kiinstler 
verlangten. 

Aber in einem bedeutenden Punkt gingen beide, Hamann und 
Herder, von den Griechen ab; nicht aus Opposition gegen diese, 
sondern im Gegensatz zu dem philistrésen Regelzwang in der Kunst 
ihrer Zeit; ich meine die Willkiir. Im Gegensatz ebenfalls zur 
zeitgenéssischen Richtung, verlangten sie von dem Kiinstler: 
Leidenschaft und Phantasie, Genie und Originalitat—lauter Begriffe, 
die fiir die damalige Kunst auf dem index expurgatorius standen. 

Somit hatte die deutsche Kunst, auch die deutsche Baukunst— 
und in Strassburg begann sich Goethe erst als Deutscher zu fiihlen— 
ihre Berechtigung. Nun hatte auch die Willkiir, die Phantasie, und 

1 An Friedericke Oeser, d. 8. April, 1769. 2 Ephimerides, 1770. 


3’ An Philip Erasmus Reich, d. 20. Februar, 1770. 
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die Leidenschaft der Jugend ihre Berechtigung, und wenn auch “die 
idealische, stille Grésse” dem Jiingling unerreichbar bleiben musste, 
zu originalem und genialem Schaffen fiihlte sich der Stiirmer und 
Dringer berufen. Goethes Begeisterung fiir die Gotik miissen wir 
als einen Teil des deutschen Sturms und Drangs ansehen, als eine 
Reaktion gegen die Nachahnung des Fremden, wie sie vorziiglich 
Lessing eingeleitet, und als ein Verlangen wieder echt deutsch zu 
werden.! 

Aus den Hamann-Herderschen Lehren, den oben erwahnten 
von Oeser iiberkommenen Grundsitzen, und unter Einflechtung 
eigener Zutaten hat sich Goethe nun eine Asthetik zusammengelesen, 
die bis in die Weimarer Zeit,? z.T. bis ans Ende vorhielt, und deren 
Hauptziige waren: jede Kunst muss aus ihrem geschichtlichen und 
kulturellen Werdegang heraus erklart und aufgefasst werden; die 
Wahl des Stoffes ist gleichgiiltig; ohne Gefiihl und Liebe zu seinem 
Stoff wird der Kiinstler nichts leisten; alle wahre Kunst muss 
Heimatkunst sein; wenn diese mit Gefiihl und Liebe und “aus dem 
Vollen,” d.h. mit ungeteilten Kriften geschaffen ist, so hat sie Be- 
rechtigung, ob sie nun aus Griechenland oder Deutschland stammt. 

Somit findet sich auch in Nach Falconet und tiber Falconet und 
Von deutscher Baukunst, den bedeutendsten dsthetischen Schriften 
aus dieser Epoche, die kiihnste Nebeneinanderstellung nieder- 
lindischer, deutscher, italienischer, und griechischer Kunst.* Der 
Besuch in Mannheim fand auf der Riickreise aus Strassburg statt 
und brachte Goethen seinen ersten Anblick bedeutender Antiken. 
“Nachdem ich die erste Wirkung dieser unwiderstehlichen Masse 
eine Zeit lang geduldet hatte, wendete ich mich zu denen Gestalten, 
die mich am meisten anzogen, und wer kann laiugnen, dass Apoll 
von Belvedere, durch seine miassige Colossalgrésse, den schlanken 
Bau, die freie Bewegung, den siegenden Blick, auch iiber unsere 
Empfindung vor allen andern den Sieg davon trage? Sodann wen- 
dete ich mich zu Laokoon, den ich hier zuerst mit seinen Séhnen in 
Verbindung sah. Ich vergegenwartigte mir so gut also méglich das, 
was iiber ihn verhandelt und gestritten worden war, und suchte mir 

: Uber Goethe und die Gotik in Strassburg siehe meine Abhandlung in Modern 
Philology, VII, 427 ff. 

* Die dritte Wallfahrt nach Erwins Grab (1775) zeigt Goethe noch ganz auf seinem 


gotischen Standpunkt. 
’Vgl. Dichtung und Wahrheit, I, 27, S. 239; an Réderer d. 21. September, 1772. 
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einen eignen Gesichtspunkt; allein ich ward bald da bald dorthin 
gezogen. Der sterbende Fechter hielt mich lange fest, besonders 
aber hatte ich der Gruppe von Kastor und Pollux, diesen kostbaren, 
obgleich problematischen Resten, die seligsten Augenblicke zu 
danken. Ich wusste noch nicht, wie unméglich es sei, sich von 
einem geniessenden Anschauen sogleich Rechenschaft zu geben. 
Ich zwang mich zu reflectiren, und so wenig es mir gelingen wollte, 
zu irgend einer Art von Klarheit zu gelangen, so fiihlte ich doch, 
dass jedes Einzelne dieser grossen versammelten . . . . in sich selbst 
bedeutend sei,” u.s.w. (Dichtung u. Wahrheit, I, 28, S. 85 f.). 

Durch fleissiges Handanlegen sucht der nach Frankfurt Zu- 
riickgekehrte das Technische der Kunst sich anzueignen; durch: 
fleissiges Schauen die Sicherheit seines Urteils zu scharfen. Denn 
er erkennt, dass Gefiihl und geniale Intuition nicht ausreichen, 
weder zur Schépfung noch zur Beurteilung von Kunstwerken, und 
er sucht sich somit von dem intuitiven Individualismus hinweg auf 
den sicheren Grund wissenschaftlicher Kunstbetrachtung zu retten. 
“Mein durch die Natur geschirfter Blick warf sich wieder auf die 
Kunstbeschauung, wozu mir die schénen Frankfurter Sammlungen 
an Gemilden und Kupferstichen die beste Gelegenheit gaben.”” 
Unterdessen ruft er seine Kunstanschauungen durch die Frankfurter 
Gelehrten-Anzeigen unter die Menge, studiert in Frankfurt und 
Wetzlar seine Griechen fleissig, und legt eine Sammlung von Antiken 
an.2 In K@6ln schaute er den Dom, in Diisseldorf die Niederlander, 
in Frankfurt, ‘‘zeichne, kiinstle und lebe ich ganz mit Rembrandt” 
und “gewinne mehr und mehr ein Gefiihl der Vorhaltnisse und der 
Proportion.” 

Fassen wir das bisher Gewonnene zusammen, so sagen wir: in 
Leipzig rettete Goethe sich vor dem platten Naturalismus einerseits 
und vor der Schénheitelei andrerseits, in Strassburg, Mannheim, 
und Frankfurt arbeitete er sich zu einer geschichtlichen Wiirdigung 
aller Kunst und zu den Anfangen einer alle wahre Kunst umfassen- 
den und wiirdigenden Asthetik hindurch. 


CHARLES HANDSCHIN 
Miami UNIVERSITY 
1 Dichtung und Wahrheit, I, 28, S. 187. 
2 Ibid., I, 28, S. 188, 291. 
* An Johanna Fahlmer, Ende August, 1775. 
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NOTES ON OLD HIGH GERMAN TEXTS 


I. MuSPILLI 


The date of this poem is doubtful, but the forms are such as 
would ordinarily appear after 900. Though an alliterative poem, 
it has several lines without alliteration. This might be due to a 
corruption of the text; to the lack of skill in the poet; or to the 
presence of some other embcllishment that made alliteration unnec- 
essary. Inasmuch as the poem was composed in a transition period 
when end-rime was coming into use, we might expect to find in it 
both rime and alliteration. Such is the case. Some lines have 
alliteration; some, alliteration and rime; others, rime only. To 
the second class belong the following: 


za uuederemo herie si gihalot uuerde 
uuanit sih kindda diu uuénaga séla 

daz hértih rahhon dia uueroltrehtuuison 
daz Elias in demo uuige aruuartit uuerde 
ni uueiz mit uuiu puaze: sd verit si za uuize 
dar uuirdit diu suona dia man dar io sagéta 
denne varant engila uper dio marha 

denne stét dar umpi engilo menigi 


Here also belong the following with less perfect rime: 


uuili dén rehtkernin daz rihhi kistarkan 
léssan sih ar dero léuwwo vazzon: scal imo avar sin lip piqueman 


To these may be added the following if the conjectured additions 
are correct: 


48 doh uuanit des vilo uuisero gotmanno 
96 niz al fora demo khuninge kichundit uuerde 
99 denne der paldét der gipuazzit hapét 


Of the above |. 82 has alliteration that could not have stood 
much earlier: (h)léwuo: lip. And yet in 
73 s6 daz himilisca horn ki(A)litit uuirdit, 
the original h must be supplied to make alliteration. This is evi- 
dently a survival of an earlier alliterative formula (cf. Braune, Ahd. 
Gram. § 153, Anm. 1). But in |. 62 uwiw does not alliterate with 
uueiz, as stated by Braune. The line reads: 


ni uuéiz mit uuiu ptiaze: so vérit si za uufze. 
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Of the remaining lines, 13, 18, 74a, 97, 99a have neither rime 
nor alliteration. But of these, 18, 97, 99a are incomplete, and 74a 
is perhaps an interpolation. The last, however, could easily be 
made over by changing according to |. 86, which has arteillan in 
place of suannan. The suannan of the text might have been caused 


by suandari in |. 74. 
In |. 61 there is a plain case of rime without alliteration: 


diu marha ist farprunnan, diu séla stét pidungan. 

There is no reason for supposing that alliteration ever occurred 
in this line. The poet was entirely satisfied with the rime. 

L. 13 may be similarly explained. The MS has pringent s:: | 
sar’ ufin, etc. Braune gives this: 


die pringent sia sar if in himilo rihi. 


Various attempts have been made to emend this line. This can 
be done in the simplest way by making a riming line out of it: 
die pringent s? sar if in himilo rihi. 
No valid objection can be brought against si as an acc. fem. form. 
Otherwise, it is true, the poem has sia: 8, 9, 11. But the by-form 


si occurs in other writings as early as this; and the nom. sg. fem. 
st is the only form used here: 3, 6, 12, 62. 

In conclusion it may be said that no amount of emendation 
could make Muspilli a great poem. It is neither well conceived 
nor well executed. We should take it as it is—as imperfect, and 
not attempt to restore it to a correct form, but to the form that the 
poet intended it to have. If that satisfied him, it ought to satisfy 
us. In this connection it is not out of place to mention the well- 
known fact that Otfrid frequently employs alliteration, sometimes 
to the exclusion of end-rime. A notable case of this is the line that 
he has in common with Muspilli: 
thar ist lfb ana téd, lfoht ana finstri. 

2. LIED VOM HEILIGEN GEORG 

The MS of this poem is an orthographical curiosity. But aside 
from the misplacement of letters the spelling is not far from a norm 
which the writer must have had in mind. That, in most cases, he 
visualized the words correctly as far as the characters used in them 
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is concerned, but often incorrectly for their order, is proved by the fact 
that most of the words contain all the letters necessary to spell them 
adequately. Thus: ehrigo for herigo, fholko for folkho, thez for hiez, 
sthk for sikh, thkzes for ikh ezs, psanr for spran, i.e., sprang, ete. So 
it is plain that the scribe had a better memory for facts than for form 
or arrangement. He was not necessarily a stupid person. He might 
even have been a man of more than average intelligence. Spellings 
such as he perpetrated are paralleled in our day by students with 
considerable mental ability. The following examples were taken 
from the English exercises of a student at the University of Chicago: 
straldled for straddled, largley for largely, buisness for business (exactly 
like ehrigo for herigo, etc.); benginging for beginning, con|{d]sider- 
able, en|glergy, Sw{slede, burglullar, pas[ujtured (with which compare 
our scribe’s ma[k]rko, ehnidenen for hei[n]denen, zu[n]rnen); per- 
mant for permanent, finess for fineness, bast for blast, contental for 
continental, remined for reminded (: rinhe for ringhe, kenerier for 
keneriter, etc.). 

A striking peculiarity in our scribe’s spelling is his use of h. It 
seems to be used for gh (g) in rinhe 3, gahnenten for ganhenten 19 
(compare kuningha 7, ehngila for enghila 13), heuthemo 3, maneha 7 
(cf. beghontez 23, 29, shagehn for s[h]aghen). 

It is used before vowels, though this is found also in other MSS: 
ehin for hein 20, 25 (or ef. stehic St. Galler credo 4); ehr for her 
25, 26, etc. (or this with original h); whf(f) for haf(f) 28, 34, 35, 41, 
43, 47, 59; huus (a%z) 26, 44; ahnen for hanen 32; thuu for hiuu 33; 
herstuont 28, ete.; herstén 41; chlta for hilta 55; thro for hiro 55; 
uhper for huper 60. Compare hicze, hurolob Lorscher Bienensegen 
1, 4; heina Ezzo’s Gesang 1, etc. 

It is used in the combination dh, which here represented the stop 
d, not the spirant d: dhé 7,15; dhar 14, 29; dhare 16, 22; dare 13; 
dher 21, 23; dhie 30, 36,45; dhia 59; dhaz 28; dhe'er 19; dhrato 24, 
31; gnadhon 57; but dinge 3; digita 17; daz 4, etc. In daz thin for 
thing 4, th stands for voiceless d or ¢t. Probably also in quaht for 
quath 25; tuoht for tuoth 42. 

It is written frequently with s: shdr 21, 44, 48; shd 57; shi 53, 
55; shie 33, 53; sahl for shail 21; shwereto 27; wuassho 27; keshanie 
30, 36; kesahnte for keshante 45; shagehn for shaghen 33; shanc for 
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shine 56; shlahen 27. This was perhaps to indicate the §-like sound 
of OHG s (cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram., § 168). 

In other cases the reason for A is not apparent, as: thar 21, iahr 
56; zuhrentez 24; frham 31, 36; léhren 53 (in each case with r); 
tohuben 19; warfhan 39 (perhaps for warpfen); khden (probably for 
kahen, see notes below). 

Aside from these irregularities in spelling, there is no good reason 
for changing the MS except where a miswriting is evident, as litb 
for litb 14, hetle for helle 60. Hence in transcribing the poem my aim 
was to set down what the scribe intended to write, not what he 
ought to have written. As I have pointed out, his intentions were 
better than are credited to him. For it must be remembered that he 
lived at a time when the vowels of unstressed syllables had lost their 
original tone. They had probably all become short and were much 
obscured and were consequently on the way to be much like the 
MHG unstressed vowels. If therefore we wish to write the poem 
consistently with its age, we should retain the varying spelling, not 
attempt to restore it to the norm of an earlier age. So we should 
write allo: mane(g)ha; erkhéren: héron; man: zurenen; prunnen; 
sun, etc. Compare the rimes in the Bav. Psalms 138: gihdren: 
guoton 1; stiga: ginigo 6; zungun: piduungen 9; finster: sdr 29; 
fruo: federa 31; fliogen: nioman 32. And even Otfrid allows such 
rimes as firdinen: ginddon. 

In the transcription that follows unnecessary characters are 
bracketed, as: ma[k]rko; letters supplied for which nothing stands 
in the MS are italicized and inclosed in parentheses, as: tu(o)n 55; 
but where the wrong letter is used in the MS, the supplied letter is 
merely in italics, as: muot for MS munt 9: Apparently unnecessary 
vowels are not bracketed wherever they can be regarded as svara- 
bhaktic, as: s{h]uereto 27. Scribal corrections written over a letter 
are printed above the lines, as: liebo*ta 4. In 1. 7 mane(g)ha 
(-h°) means that the MS has maneha with o written above the line. 

[Tect] 


Georio fuor ze malo mit mikilemo herigo: 
fone dero ma{k]rko mit mikilemo folkho 
fuor er ze demo rin(g)he, ze heui(g)hemo dinge. 
Daz thin uuas mirista [g]koto liebo*ta. 
5 Ferlieze er uuereltrikhe, keuuan er himilrik*e: 
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daz keteta selbo der mare crabo Georio. 

Dhé sb“onen inen allo kuningha sé mane(g)ha (-h°): 

uuolton si inen erkhéren, neuuolta ern es héron (-*n). 

Herte uuas d*z Georigen muot, ne horter in es, s{h]égih guot, 

nuber al kefrumeti des er ce kote digeti: 

daz ket*ta (-ota) selbo (héro) sce Gorio. 

D6 teilton (s)i nen sare ze demo karekare: 

d*ar(e) met imo dé fuor[rjen enghila de skénen. 

Dhar su[ul]len ceuuei uuib, keneri(t)er daz ire lib: 

dh6 uuore*(t)er sd (scdno da)z imbizs in frono. 

Daz ceiken uuor(h)ta dh(dre Geor)io ce uuare. 

Georio dé digita, inan druhtin al geuuereta, 

(inan druhtin al gewuereta) des Gorio zimo digita. 

Den tumben dheter sprekenten, den to[hJuben hérenten, 

den plinten deter sehenten, den halcen gan(g)henten. 

Hein s[hjil stuonfe]t é{hjr ma(n)ighe i{hjar as spran dher lob s(h)ar: 

daz zeikhen uuorehta dhare Gorio ze uuare. 

Boghontez dher rike man file harte zurenen, 

Tacianus uuoto zu(hjrentezs uunterdhrato. 

Her quath Gorio uuari hein [c]koukelari: 

hiez her Gorien fahen, hiezen huuszieen, 

hiezen s[hjlahen harto mit yunteruuass|[hjo s[h]uereto. 

Dhaz uueiz ikh dhaz ist aleuuar, hiaff herstuont sikh Goriio dhar, 

auf erstuont sikh Goriio dhar, uuola prediio(#)her dhar: 

dhie hei{n]Jdenen man kes[h]ante Gorio dhrate fr[hJam. 

Beghontez der rikhe man filo harto zu[n]rnen. 

D6 hiez er Goriion binten hanen rad uuinten: 

ce uuare s[hJaghen ikh ezs hiuu s{hjie priken inen en céniuu. 

Daz uuéz ikh daz ist aleuuiar, hiff herstuont sikh Gorio dar, 

hiff herstuont sikh Gorio dar uuola (prediioter) dar: 

dhie heidenen man kes[h]ante Gorio file fr[h]*m. 

D6 hiez er Gorion fahen, hiezen harto fillen. 

Man gohiezen muillen, ze puluer al uerprennen. 

Man uarfhan in den prunnen: er uuas saliger sun. 

Poloton si derubere steine mikhil menige. 

Begonton si nen umbekan, hiezen Gorien hiff herstan. 

Mikhil t®ta (tata) Ge(orio da)r, s6 her io tuoth uuar. 

Daz uuéz ikh [daz uuéz ikh] (daz ist a)leuuar, hiff herstuont sikh 
Gorio dar, 

(af erstuont) sikh Gorio dar, huus spran der uuaehe s[h]a(r) : 

dhie heidenen man kes[hJante Gorio file fram. 

(Beghontez der rikhe man filo milti werden) : 

(den filo guo)ten man hif hiez er stanten, 

er hiezcen dare cimo k[h]aen, hiezen s[h]ar spre[c]ken. 

Do segita (er) kobet h(e)iz, (g)hi beta mo geloubet 7s, 

quuat so uua(rin) ferloreno, demo tiufele al petrogena: 

daz cunt uns selbo (héro) sce Gorio. 

D6 gét er ze dero kamero, ze dero chuninginno, 
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pegon(t)her s{hjie lé[h]ren, begonta s{h]i mes héren. 
Elossandria si uuas dogelika, 

s{h]ji hilta sar uuole tu(o)n, den hiro s{h]ine spent(on). 

Si spentota iro triso dar: daz hilf(z)t sa manec ia[h]r. 
Fon éuuon uncin éuuon s[h]6 (st) se en gnadhon. 

Daz erdigita selbo héro sce Gorio. 

Gorio huob dhia hant hif, erbibinota Abollin(us). 
Gebét er huper den hellehunt: dé fuer er sir en abcrunt. 


MS thin for thing 4 is left unchanged. Similarly I write spran 
not sprang 21, 44 for MS psanr. Cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. § 128, 
Anm.3. L.12 should perhaps read: D6 (r)teilton (s)i nen sare, etc. 
MS imbizs 15 is unnecessarily changed to imbiz by Zarncke and 
Kégel. In tohuben 19 h may simply separate the diphthong or may 
have been intended to go with b: toubhen. If so, compare J6b 21, 
which is written lob, with h over 6. On the writing 6b 21 instead of 
loub cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. § 46, Anm. 3. For ma(n)ighe 21 the 
MS has magihe with c over e. This should perhaps be read manich. 
For MS shie praken inen encenuui Zarncke gives sie brahhun in in 
zehaniu, and Kégel sie praken in en céniu 33. The pronoun, how- 
ever, is not enclitic and should therefore have the full form inen, 
as in the MS. Compare inen, inan in lines 7, 8, 12, 17, 41 with the 
enclitic -en, -an in 26, 27, 37, 38, 39, 47. There can be no doubt 
that the words to be supplied in |. 35 are prediioter from the corre- 
sponding |. 29. In gohiez 38 (MS gothez), kobet 48 the o simply 
represents an indistinct vowel sound as in allo 7. So also in boghontez 
23. Probably also in a number of other words with final -o, even 
where the o is original or for earlier -u. Compare filo harto 31 with 
file harte 23; dhrdto 24: dhrdte 30; iro 54, 55: ire 14, ete. The 
.-an in uarfhan 39 is to be similarly explained. Another line must 
have stood after 45. For the er in the next line of the MS must 
refer to der rikhe man, who, as we see by what follows, has undergone 
a sudden conversion. I therefore supply |. 45a and the beginning 
of 46. MS khaen is probably for kahen, written after the analogy 
of fahen, MS fhaen 26. This would make a better rime with spre[c]- 
ken. Compare gdende in Notker (cf. Braune, Ahd. Gram. § 383, 
Anm. 5). The unexplained MS writing th betamo Geloubet ehz 48 
may be given (g)hi beta mo geloubet is ‘and his prayer is granted.’ 
This fits perfectly with the context. The only objection that could 
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be made against this interpretation is that ghi is not used in Aleman- 
nic. But since this poem was probably not Alem., that objection 
ean fall. For geloubet ‘granted, allowed’ compare MHG louben, 
MLG léven ‘glauben; erlauben,’ OE liefan ‘allow.’ Instead of 
changing to si 49 I retain the MS so, which may be for the neuter 
siu. Neuter would also be ferloreno, petrogena. MS Git is probably 
for gét or geit 51. Even our scribe would hardly write shanc for 
scaz 54. I emend to s{h]inc ‘Schatz’: OS, OE sinc ‘treasure, jewels.’ 
Perhaps, however, the word needs no emendation. It may be an 
ablaut-form, whence the demin. MLG senkel ‘Schnalle, Nestel, 
Schniirriemen,’ MHG senkel ‘Senkel, Nestel.’ These may have 
meant primarily ‘Anhangsel, Heftel’; Skt. sdgati ‘haingt, haftet,’ 
sanga-h ‘das Hiangen, Haften,’ Lith. segu ‘hefte,’ etc. (cf. author, 
Color-Names 62; Fick, III*, 428). Instead of ist, the statement, s7, 
the wish, is more probable in |. 55. 

The dialect of the poem is set down by Braune as Alemannic. 
It is perhaps nearer the truth to say that that was the dialect of the 
scribe. But the poem itself probably originated in the Franconian 
region, perhaps on the lower Rhine. The scribe wrote the poem 
down from memory, apparently repeating it to himself in a sing- 
song tone with strong rhythmical accent. This would account for 
the divisions he makes in the words, as: uffher’ stuont’ sihk for af 
er-sttiont sth 35; man uar fhan in den purnnen for man war-fen 
in den prinnen 39, etc. He apparently did not understand all of 
the expressions. E.g., he plainly intended to write er uuas sdliger 
sun 39, but the original was probably, as given by Koégel, er uuas 
sdlig herasun. 

This misunderstanding might be due to the fact that the scribe 
had learned the poem on his travels and had been impressed by the 
swing of it, but had memorized part of it mechanically. At any 
rate he could hardly have learned it at home. For some of the words 
were not current in the Alemannic region. As explained above, 
(g)hi beta mo geloubet (is) has two words that were used in OS, and 
probably also in the adjoining HG region: OS gi ‘and,’ MLG 
liven, MHG louben ‘erlauben.’ In 1. 54 sinc is likewise an OS word. 

As in Otfrid, so here we have alliteration as well as rime. Soin 
the following: 
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Géorio fuor ze malo mit mfkelemo hérigo; 

féne dero mérko _ mit mfkilemo félkho; 

ferlfezc er unéreltrikhe keuudn er himilrikhe; 
uudlton si inen erkhéren, neuudlta ern es héren; 
den ttimben dheter sprékenten, den téuben hérenten; 
TAcianus utioto zarntez utnterdhrato; 

er quat Gério uufri ein géukelari; 

hiezen sl4hen harto mit utinteruuasso suéreto; 
dé hiez er Gérion fahen, hiezen hérto fillen; 

do gét er ze dero kémero, ze dero chiiningfnno; 
pegonter sie léren, begénta si mes héren. 


To these may perhaps be added lines 9, 16, 22, 48, 50, 54. 


3. De HeEINrRIcO 

The first line of this poem reads in the MS: 
Nunc almus thero euuigero assis thiernun filius. 
This is changed by Wackernagel to: 
Nunc almus thero ewigun assis filius thiernun, 
and by Braune, Ahd. Lb.’, 152: 
Nunc almus assis filius thero éuuigero thiernun. 
I propose a reading which preserves the rime and changes the order 
of but one word: 
Nunc thero éuuigero almus assis thiernun filius. 

The eighth line is incomplete: 
dignum tibi.... fore thir selvemo ze sine. 
The missing word is evidently wine. Lines 7 and 8 would therefore 
read: 


hic adest Heinrich, bringit her hera kuniglich 
dignum tibi (wine) fore thir selvemo ze sine. 


4. MERIGARTO 
In the various texts lines 7 and 8 read: 
uuazzer gnuogiu, dei skef truogin. 
Though this poem is loose in its use of rime, this is unnecessarily 
bad. For wuazzer gnuogiu ‘rivers enough’ we may substitute 
uuazzer gnuogin ‘rivers in sufficiency,’ in which gnuogin is the dative 


of ginuogi ‘Geniige.’ 
Francis A. Woop 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ON 
FRIEDRICH VON HAGEDORN 


II 


Before considering his poetry, I desire to emphasize that in 
tracing influences I shall regard as the most important, not verbal 
parallelisms in writing, but a kinship of spirit between the writers 
considered. Not only is this a correct method of procedure in 
general for such a study, but it is particularly so in the case of Hage- 
dorn, who expressed himself on the subject oi tracing influences in no 


uncertain terms: 

Die schénste Ubereinstimmung zwischen zwei Dichtern beruhet so 
wenig auf Worten, als die edelste Freundschaft. Geist und Herz sind in 
den besten Alten und Neuern die lebendigen, oder vielmehr die einzigen 
Quellen des gliicklichen Ausdrucks gewesen. Er leidet zum 6ftern unter 
dem Joche einer blinden Folge und kiimmerlichen Knechtschaft. Man 
sollte nachahmen, wie Boileau und Lafontaine nachgeahmt haben. Jener 
pflegte davon zu sagen: Cela ne s’appele pas imiter; c’est jouter contre son 
original.! 

Hagedorn quotes Pope also, another of his models: 

Es fallt mir aber hierbey ein, was dieser [Pope] in der Vorrede zu seinen 
Werken, anmerkt: es kénnten diejenigen, welche sagen diirfen, dass unsere 
Gedanken nicht eigenthiimlich unser sind, weil sie mit den Gedanken der 
Alten eine Aenlichkeit haben, eben so gut behaupten, dass auch unsere 
Gesichter uns nicht eigentlich zugehéren, weil sie den Gesichtern unserer 
Vater gleich sehen.? 

Since it is evident that the characteristics which Hagedorn 
attributes to Pope as an imitator are the very ones which he has 
striven to attain, it is important to quote him further: 

Aber der Character dieses vortrefflichen Poeten ist gewiss nicht in der 
gewohnlichen Nachahmung zu suchen. Keiner ist reicher an eignen, neuen 
Gedanken, gliicklicher im Ausdrucke, edier in Gesinnungen. So gar seine 
Nachahmungen aus dem Horaz‘ sind meisterhafte, freie Originale. Es ist 

1 Introduction to the Moralische Gedichte, Werke, I, xviii. 

2 Werke, I, xxx ff. 3 Ibid., I, xxxii. 

‘The appeal which Pope made to Hagedorn was due not only to his interest in 
Deism, but quite as much to his admiration of Boileau, and of Horace, Hagedorn’s 


favorite among all the writers both ancient and modern. 
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ein Muster der besten Nacheiferung, und bekraftigt uns eine Wahrheit, die 
ich fiir jetzt so verdeutschen méchte: 

Wer nimmer sagen will, was man zuvorgesagt, 

Der wagt, dies ist sein Loos, was niemand nach ihm wagt.! 

Thus, in order to do justice to Hagedorn it is necessary to keep 
constantly in mind his idea of making his imitations not merely 
verbal, but “meisterhafte, freye Originale,” as he called Pope’s. 
This is fundamental for our purpose, not only in the consideration of 
his Moralische Gedichte, but of his other works as well. 


HAGEDORN’S LANGUAGE AND METER 


The form which Hagedorn chose for the Moralisches Gedicht, 
an outgrowth of the moral essays, is an innovation in German litera- 
ture; for the German moralists preceding him had employed prose 
as their medium. It is significant, not only that Hagedorn employed 
verse, but also that he used in three of his moral poems the iambic 
pentameter, the form in which the Essay on Man was written. 
In one of these poems, Horaz (1751), he uses the heroic couplet 
throughout, while in the other two, Der Gelehrte (1740) and Der 
Weise (1741), he employs it at the close of each stanza.?_ In his use 
of the heroic couplet, as far as I have been able to ascertain, he is 
an innovator, borrowing from English literature and incorporating 
into that of his own country a form which has since been popularly 
employed there to the present day. 

Five of the Moralische Gedichte are written in iambic hexameter, 
Wiinsche aus einem Schreiben an einen Freund (1745),? Die Glick- 
seligkeit (1743), Der Schwdtzer, nach dem Horaz (1744), Schreiben an 
einen Freund (1747), and Die Freundschaft (1748), the last four being 
in couplets. The iambic tetrameter is employed for the poem Uber 
Eigenschaften Gottes (1744), and for the Allgemeines Gebet nach Pope 


1 “Tt is generally the fate of such people, who will never say what has been said 
before, to say what will never be said after them.’’—Observations on Homer. 

?In passing, I may add that three of Hagedorn’s Epigrammatische Gedichte are 
written in the heroic couplet, An einen Mahler, An Murzuphlus, and Wohlthaten, while a 
ourth, Rath, is in the iambic pentameter. 

In assigning the date 1745 to the poem, Winsche, aus einem Schreiben an einen 
Freund, vom Jahre 1733, I am following the chronological arrangement of Eschenburg 
(Hagedorn’s Werke, IV, 75), who states that the poem first appeared in the sixth volume 
of the Poesie der Niedersachsen (1738) and was published in an enlarged and improved 
form in 1745. It would be interesting to know what reason Frick (op. cit., p. 2) has for 
dating the poem 1743. 
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(1742) the eight-foot trochaic verse, which Brockes and Triller had 
helped to popularize. 

An illustration of Hagedorn’s desire to give a free rendering 
of his original may be noted in this translation from Pope. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a translation, but an adaptation of Pope’s poem, 
for the use of the long verse made it necessary for him to introduce 
some material which is not in the original. To illustrate his free- 
dom in this translation, it will suffice to quote a single stanza (I, 1): 


Herr und Vater aller Wesen, aller Himmel, aller Welten, 

Aller Zeiten, aller Vélker! Ewiger! Herr Zebaoth! 

Die Verehrung schwacher Menschen kann dein Wohlthun nicht vergelten, 
Gott, dem alle Gétter weichen! Unaussprechlich grosser Gott!! 


The purity and beauty of the language which Hagedorn uses here 
should be praised, but for the epigrammatic quality of Pope’s verse, 
which Hagedorn learned to imitate, we must turn to other poems, 
for instance to Die Glickseligkeit, his next poem. 

Anyone who is familiar with Pope’s didactic writing will not 
long doubt the source of such epigrams as the following: 


“Es ist das wahre Gliick an keinen Stand gebunden.”—Werke, I, 19. 
“Ein Kaiser kénnte Sklav, ein Sklave Kaiser seyn.’’*—Jbid., I, 19. 


“Der Reichthum, der vertheilt so vielen Niitzen wiirde, 
Und aufgethiirmtes Gold, sind eine todte Biirde.’”’—ZJbid., I, 29. 


“Was ist die Weisheit denn, die wenigen gemein ? 
Sie ist die Wissenschaft, in sich begliickt zu seyn. 
Was aber ist das Gliick? Was alle Thoren meiden: 
Der Zustand wahrer Lust und dauerhafter Freuden.”—ZJbid., I, 20f. 


“Der Arbeit siisser Lohn, die so viel Gutes schafft, 
Der Schlaf, des Todes Bild, und doch des Lebens Kraft.””—Jbid., I, 33. 


“Nur Tugend, die allein die Seelen mehrhaft macht, 
Wird durch Gefahr und Noth nie um den Sieg gebracht.”—Jbid., I, 33. 


“Die Weisheit wihlet oft, um diesen nachzugehen, 
Den niedern Aufenthalt, und nicht umwélkte Héhen.”—ZJbid., I, 34. 


1 Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime ador'd, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Hagedorn had the original printed with his translation of the poem. 
2 The element of antithesis marked here will be recalled as characteristic of Pope's 
style. 
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It will not be difficult, in view of Hagedorn’s use of the above 
epigrams, to convince anyone conversant with German literature of 
Hagedorn’s period that he introduced into it a new element. It is 
a far cry from the diffuse form of expression used by the leading 
German writers of the time to the concise language quoted above. 
One of the most striking examples of this diffuseness is Brockes’ 
translation of the Essay on Man.’ Yet he too was deeply interested 
in English literature and enthusiastic in his admiration of Pope. 
But Hagedorn was the first German writer who was able to reject the 
lumbering diffuseness of contemporary German literature and to 
imitate successfully Pope’s compactness of style.2 The service thus 
rendered to German poetry by Hagedorn in introducing this new 
manner of writing has not been given sufficient emphasis by students 
of German-English relations in the eighteenth century. 

Later we find the epigrammatic quality very marked in Die 
Freundschaft. The following are typical: 


“Die wahre Freundschaft ist die Tugend Meistertiick.”—Werke, I, 70. 


“Die echte Zartlichkeit, die immer Lust und Schmerz 
Mit andern willig theilt, kbmmt in kein schlechtes Herz, 
Und Helden, welche mir vor tausend Siegern preisen, 
Sind Helden, die sich auch, als Freunde, gross erweisen.”’ 
—Ibid., I, 71. 
“‘Das siisse Vorurtheil, das holder Umgang giebt, 
Macht, dass man nie zu sehr gepriifte Freunde liebt. 
Ein Freund wird voller Glimpf des Freundes Fehler tragen, 
Nur Frost und Falschheit nicht, den Grund befugter Klagen.” 
—Ibid., I, 76. 


Hagedorn’s development in conciseness of style is observed by 
comparing his Shriftmdssige Betrachtungen iiber einige Eigenschaften 
Gottes with his rendering of Pope’s Universal Prayer, written but 
two years earlier. In this poem he uses the iambic tetrameter with 
the compact end-stopped line prevailing. It imitates the style of 
the Universal Prayer far more closely than does Hagedorn’s transla- 
tion of that poem. 


1 His translation appeared in 1740. 

2? By comparing Hagedorn’s poems written after his sojourn in England with those 
written before it becomes evident that this conciseness which he developed comes largely 
from English literature. 
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The fact that he did not employ the heroic couplet throughout 
a long moral poem! until 1751 when he composed his Horaz’ indi- 
cates further that the influence of the verse form of Pope and his 
school upon that of our poet gradually increased.* 

In this poem Hagedorn attains a uniformly concise style, which 
surpasses that in his earlier moral writing, and which most nearly 
approaches Pope’s conciseness. This can be seen best in such a 
stanza as the following: 


Horaz, mein Freund, mein Lehrer, mein Begleiter, 
Wir gehn aufs Land. Die Tage sind schon heiter; 
So wie anjetzt die Furcht der blinden Nacht 

Ein heller Mond uns minder nichtlich macht, 

Es herrscht das Licht, und alle Liifte geben 

Der frohen Welt das eigentliche Leben. 

Die rechte Lust kémmt mit der Friihlingszeit. 
Natur und Mensch sind voll Gefilligkeit. 

Ihr unerkauften, unerfochtnen Freuden! 

Sucht keine Pracht: die Pracht muss euch beneiden. 
Des Daseyns Trost, das Recht vergniigt zu seyn, 
Der Kenner Gliick macht Lenz und Witz gemein.‘ 


In the foregoing it will be noted that each of five successive 
verses contains a complete sentence. A comparison of this passage 
with almost any of equal length from Hagedorn’s contemporary, 
Bodmer, makes clear to the reader that a new influence—one for 
epigrammatic conciseness—was at work in German literature. 

When we recall how few modern Germans write in a clear, 
concise style, the achievement of Hagedorn seems all the greater, for 
he had to break with both his predecessors and his contemporaries. 
And whenever Germany does give Hagedorn his just reward, it 
should not forget the English writers whom he never tired of reading 
and imitating. 


t See above, p. 180. 


: The use of the heroic couplet at the close of each stanza in both Der Gelehrte and 
Der Weise, several years before Horaz, was a step in that direction. 

3 Evidently Frick (op. cit., p. 2) was not taking into consideration the form of Pope's 
verse when he stated that the influence of the latter upon Hagedorn began to wane after 
the publication of Glickseligkeit. 


* Werke, I, 97. 
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HAGEDORN’S PHILOSOPHY OF HAPPINESS 


In the very first lines of the poem, Wiinsche aus einem Schreiben an 
einen Freund, is expressed the essence of Hagedorn’s philosophic 
thought, the essence of Deism as well: 

Um diese Pilgerschaft vergniiglich zu vollenden, 
Die mich von der Geburt bis zur Verwesung bringt, 


Darf Ehre, Schein und Wahn nie meine Seele blenden, 
Die nicht mit Traéumen spielt, und nach dem Wesen ringt.' 


This is the fundamental thought of this poem and of all Hagedorn’s 
didactic writing. The important thing with him is the soul, which 
should not be blinded by any outside influences that might keep it 
from attaining its perfection. It is the same philosophy which Pope 
expressed in the Fourth Epistle of the Essay on Man, and it is the 
underlying thought in all his didactic poetry. In this connection 
take the following lines from the Essay on Man:? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 

Is virtue’s prize. 
and again ll. 79-80: 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 


The following lines from Hagedorn’s Wiinsche* may have been 
suggested to him by the lines quoted above: 
Es sey mein Ueberfluss, nicht vieles zu verlangen; 
Mein Ruhm, mein liebster Ruhm, Vernunft und Billigkeit: 


Soll ich ein Mehres noch, bald oder spit empfangen, 
So steh ein Theil davon zu andrer Dienst bereit. 


Pope made moderation the theme of the entire Third Epistle of 
his Moral Essays; it is significant that Hagedorn emphasized the 


same thought throughout his work.‘ 
The second stanza of Wiinsche is packed with ideas which were 


for him fundamental in all his writing (I, 38): 


1 Werke, I, 37. 2 Ep. IV, ll. 167-69. 3 Werke, I, 37. 
‘ The following couplet from Glickseligkeit was cited as having the epigrammatic 
quality of Pope's. It will be noted that the theme also is his (I, 29): 
Der Reichtum, der vertheilt so vielen Niitzen wiirde, 
Und aufgethiirmtes Gold, sind eine todte Biirde. 
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Die Gegend reizt mich noch, wo bey den hellen Bachen 

Und in dem griinen Hain sich Ruh und Freyheit herzt. 

Dort konnt’ ich mir selbst vertraulich mich besprechen, 

Wo keine Falschheit lacht, und keine Grobheit scherzt. 
Dort lebt ich unerreicht von Vorwitz und von Sorgen; 
Durch keinen Zwang gekriimmt, durch keinen Neid beriickt, 
Der stillen Wahrheit treu, der Welt, nicht mir, verborgen, 
Und, Lust der Einsamkeit! genug durch dich begliickt. 


The love of country, freedom, truth, meditation, and solitude are 
here contrasted with hatred of falsehood, rudeness, inquisitiveness, 
wrong, constraint, and envy. The ideas expressed in the stanza just 
quoted are the same as those which Thomson emphasizes all through 
the Seasons, which may well have been a source of Wiinsche. To 
illustrate I quote Autumn, ll. 1235-49: 


Oh! knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he, who, far from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abused ? 

Vile intercourse! What though the glittering robe 
Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose, or stiff with massy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What though, from utmost land and sea purveyed, 
For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? 


It is at least an interesting coincidence that Thomson, in the 
passage quoted, has included practically every idea found in Hage- 
dorn’s Wiinsche: the same love of country life with its quiet, innocent 
pleasures, moderation, health, friendship, and leisure for meditation, 
and its freedom from treachery, flattery, falsehood, pride, inquisi- 
tiveness, and ostentation. Note also ll. 1273-77: 

Here too dwells simple truth, plain innocence, 
Unsullied beauty, sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleased, 
Health ever-blooming, unambitious toil, 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 
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It is somewhat surprising that up to the present no one seems to 
have considered Hagedorn in connection with Thomson, yet it is 
universally admitted that the influence of the latter upon Hagedorn’s 
contemporaries was very great. It suffices to mention Brockes’ 
Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott,' Haller’s Die Alpen (1732), Kleist’s 
Frihling (1749), Wieland’s Friihling (1752), and Zacharii’s To- 
geszeiten (1755) in this connection. That Hagedorn knew Thomson 
is proved by letters from Bodmer and Ebert referring to him.’ 
Then, since Hagedorn was a voluminous reader of English as well as 
of German books, there is every probability that he knew Thom- 
son’s works soon after they appeared. The promptness with which 
Hagedorn read English books is easily seen by comparing his notes 
upon them with the dates of publications in any bibliographical 
manual. And since both Bodmer and Ebert conceded to Hagedorn 
the leadership in matters of English, the fact that they had read 
Thomson makes it very probable that Hagedorn also had read him? 
Furthermore, since he had read many English authors who are 
known to us only by name, and who at the time were probably not 
read by many English people, it is extremely improbable that he 
would have failed to read an English author who was as well known 
in Germany as Thomson. Hagedorn’s intimate acquaintance 
with Brockes during the years in which the latter was especially 
influenced by Thomson‘ also points to Hagedorn’s acquaintance 
with the English poet. Moreover, the similarity in interests would 
naturally have drawn Hagedorn to Thomson, since both turned to 
Horace for inspiration. 

Though Hagedorn’s idea of happiness is revealed in his Wiinsche, 
it is expressed even more in detail in his poem, Die Gliickseligkeit. 
Like the Fourth Epistle of the Essay on Man, this poem emphasizes 

1 Although Brockes commenced this work as early as 1721, it was not completed 
until after he knew Thomson's Seasons, which was completed by 1730. 

2 Bodmer in Hagedorn’s Werke, V, 172; Ebert, ibid., V, 259, 262, 266. 

3 Hagedorn's generosity in sending English books to his friends has been mentioned 
previously. Despite the fact that one finds very few instances of Bodmer’s sending a 
book to Hagedorn, the following indicates an established custom of Hagedorn’s of for- 
warding books to his friend: ‘Die trefflichen Biicher, womit Sie Ihrer Gewohnheit 
nach, Ihren Brief begleitet haben, erhielten mich den ganzen Sommer durch aufgeriumt, 
und werden mir auch den Winter angenehm machen" (Hagedorn’s Werke, V, 207, 
September 10, 1748). 


4 Brockes’ translation of The Seasons appeared in 1744. 
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that anyone can find true happiness and that it is attained through 
contentment, peace of mind, moderation, and a sufficient competence, 
not through riches, learning, fame, or power. Hagedorn insists 
that only the wise can be happy, while Pope urges that only the 
virtuous can be happy, but with the two poets these ideas are almost 
identical. 

The chief idea which Glickseligkeit has in common with Pope’s 
Third Epistle of the Moral Essays is that wealth brings happiness, 
not to the spendthrift or miser,' but only to the one who disperses 
it by giving or spending it wisely. And the Fourth Epistle of the 
Moral Essays furnished Hagedorn with the following ideas: Much 
wealth is wasted in laying out and adorning gardens, and in building 
and furnishing houses, by people who lack taste and culture. The 
only redeeming feature about this expense is that artists are bene- 
fited by the patronage which it gives them. Briefly, in imitating 
Pope, Hagedorn introduced the views of the former concerning 
human happiness into Germany and thus assisted in spreading there 
the philosophy of the English Deists. 

In addition to the debt which in Glickseligkeit he owes to Pope’s 
Essay on Man and the Moral Essays, which has already been pointed 
out by Frick,” its negative features show some significant parallelism 
with Prior’s Solomon on the Vanity of the World. Both poets came 
to the conclusion that learning, pleasure, and power in themselves 
fail to bring true happiness. 

That Hagedorn knew Prior is shown by his numerous translations 
of the latter’s epigrams and tales, which he made soon after returning 
from England. Although Wukadinovié* devotes considerable atten- 
tion to Hagedorn, he overlooks him entirely in his discussion of the 
influence which Prior’s Solomon had in Germany. In his study 
Wukadinovié adequately treats of translations and verbal imitations 
of Prior in Germany; but in the case of Prior’s influence on Hage- 
dorn it is inadequate, according to Hagedorn’s own standard, to 


1 His representation of the miser and the spendthrift in contrast with each other and 
his expression concerning the futility of both has its parallel also in Parnell’s Hermit. 
Further, in connection with Hagedorn’s characterization of the miser, in a footnote to I, 
23 ff., he cites Henry VI, III, ii, 3: 

And happy was it always for the son, 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell. 
2 Op. cit., p. 1. 3 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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deal merely with translations and verbal similarities, and that is all 
Wukadinovié attempts to do. The evidence in support of Prior’s 
influence upon Hagedorn in this poem is increased by the fact that 
Hagedorn added to it the fable of the Country Mouse and City 
Mouse, a collaboration of Prior and Charles Montagu.! 

Although Glickseligkeit has much in common with Prior’s Solo- 
mon, in spirit it is much more closely related to Addison’s philosophy 
as revealed in his essays. Thus the Spectator, No. 15, reads: 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to pomp and noise: 

. in short, it feels everything it wants within itself, and receives no 
addition from multitudes of witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, 
false happiness loves to be in a crowd, to draw the eyes of the world upon 

She flourishes in courts, palaces, theatres and assemblies, and 
has no existence but when she is looked upon. 

Again, in Spectator, No. 243, ‘On the Beauty and Loveliness of 
Virtue,”’ Addison defines his attitude toward virtue as the same as 
that which has been attributed to Hagedorn: 

I do not remember to have read any discourse written expressly upon the 
beauty and loveliness of virtue, without considering it as a duty, and as the 
means of making us happy both now and hereafter. I design, therefore, this 
speculation as an essay upon that subject, in which I shall consider virtue no 
further than as it is in itself of an amiable nature. 

It is significant that Hagedorn proclaimed for the first time in 
Germany, just as Addison did in England, the beauty and loveliness 
of virtue without considering it as a duty.2. The German moral 
weeklies almost invariably emphasized the idea of duty in connection 
with virtue. It is of great consequence to find that Hagedorn’s 
attitude toward virtue is the same as that of Addison and his school; 
but it is of greater consequence to observe that in assuming this 
attitude Hagedorn was following an English literary fashion of the 
Queen Anne period, and that he was popularizing it in German litera- 
ture. Thus Hagedorn stood as an innovator’ in presenting virtue in 


1 This was written in 1687 to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther. Prior is supposed 
to have written the greater part of it. 

2 The joy which Hagedorn found in virtue is paralleled also in Thomson's Winter, 
ll. 555-71. 

3 In their Anacreontic poetry Gleim and his followers, Uz, Gétz, and Jacobi, owed 
much to Hagedorn, just as Pyra and Lange were indebted to Haller. In learning to 
write this cheerful type of poetry Hagedorn was in turn indebted to Prior, as has been 
shown by Wukadinovic¢, op. cit., pp. 25, 27, 30. This will receive further discussion in a 
later section. 
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a cheerful aspect and in believing that every man could make of 
himself what he would.' In this he was a forerunner of Goethe. 
Hagedorn was more interested in a faith which made life quiet 

and happy here than one which concerned itself mainly with the 
future. His Ueber Eigenschaften Gottes is in perfect keeping with the 
religion of the Deists. The first five pages being devoted to the 
greatness of God and the last two to his goodness, he might have 
selected for its text the second stanza of Pope’s Universal Prayer: 

Thou great first Cause, least understood: 

Who all my sense confin’d 

To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myself am blind. 


The fact that Pope was a Catholic and Hagedorn a Protestant 
was no barrier to their religious sympathy. Even in English litera- 
ture the expressions of religion which come from Addison and Pope 
are not unlike, although formally they represent the two great 
opposing religious bodies. Deism had the power of uniting in a 
practical belief people of very different religious organizations, and it 
appealed strongly to Hagedorn. He thought that to gain the great- 


est happiness in this life the soul, unblinded by external things, 
must strive constantly for its highest development. Then we can 
look forward to death as a quiet sleep: 


Darf ich mir noch ein Gliick zum letzten Ziel erlesen; 

So stell’ im Scheiden sich bey mir kein Schrecken ein: 

Und wie bisher mein Schlaf des Todes Bild gewesen; 

So miiss’ auch einst mein Tod dem Schlummer ahnlich seyn!? 


This philosophy coincides with that of Thomson as expressed 
in Winter (ll. 1039-46): 


Virtue alone survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see! 
’Tis come, the glorious morn, the second birth 
Of heaven and earth. Awakening nature hears 


1 Cf. Hermann Schuster, Friedrich von Hagedorn und seine Bedeutung fiir die deutsche 
Literatur (Leipzig, 1882), p. 19: ‘‘ Hagedorn war bei uns der erste, der die Tugend zum 
Werthe der allgemeinen und héchsten Lebensschénheit erhob und sie als das heitere 
Gliick darstellte, wodurch das Dasein verklirt und jeder der Kiinstler seines Lebens 
wiirde.”’ 

2 Wiinsche, Werke, I, 40. 
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The new-creating word, and starts to life 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free.! 

LEARNING 


Hagedorn’s poems, Der Gelehrte and Der Weise, present two con- 
trasting types, Der Gelehrte* being a satire on the scholar who busies 
himself in mere quibbling in the hope of attracting attention to 
himself, Der Weise, a eulogy on the man who seeks truth, making it 
the basis of life. The “Gelehrter” is characterized* as a person 
who finds his greatest happiness in literary controversies, in which 
he hopes to win distinction. The “Weiser,” on the other hand, is 
represented‘ as a searcher for truth, who cares nothing for fame or 
the favor of princes. 

According to Schmid, the “Gelehrter” was not an uncommon 
character in Germany at that time “Ich glaube eben nicht, dass 
dieses geistreiche Gedicht durch besondere Umstinde veranlasst 
worden, wie einige behaupten wollen. Zu jeder Zeile kann man 
Beispiele aus den heutigen Tagen hinzu schreiben.” 

One needs only recall the literary controversy between the 
Leipzig and Swiss poets to realize something of the literary atmos- 
phere in Germany at that time.* With this situation in mind, it is 
significant on turning again to Der Weise to note the impression 
which the English spirit had made upon Hagedorn: 

Wie edel ist die Neigung echter Britten! 
Ihr Ueberfluss bereichert den Verstand. 
Der Handlung Frucht, und was ihr Muth erstritten, 
Wird, unbereut, Verdiensten zugewandt; 
Gunst krént den Fleiss, den Macht und Freyheit schiitzen: 
Die Reichsten sind des Wissenschaften Stiitzen. 
O Freyheit! dort, nur dort ist deine Wonne, 
Der Stiidte Schmuck, der Segen jeder Flur, 
Stark wie das Meer, erquickend wie die Sonne, 
Schén wie das Licht, und reich wie die Natur.’ 


1 As a matter of interest I note that this coincides with Horace also. 

2 Christian Heinrich Schmid, Biographie der Dichter (Leipzig, 1770), II, 381, called 
this poem ‘‘die meisterhafte Ironie auf alle Pedantereyen unsrer Zunft.”’ 

2 Werke, I, 80. 4 Ibid., I, 16. 5 Schmid, op. cit., II, 381. 

* It should be mentioned here that Hagedorn kept himself entirely aloof from this 
strife, which he considered undignified and futile. See letter to Weichmann of September 
4, 1741, Werke, V, 17-18. 


7 Werke, I, 16. s 
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It is significant, also, that at this time, when Hagedorn’s con- 
temporaries wished to be regarded as learned, he declined to be called 
a “Gelehrter.”! In his introduction to the Moralische Gedichte he 


wrote: 

Sie wissen, dass ich, von Jugend auf, am Lesen ein grosses Vergniigen 
gefunden habe, und dieses vermehrt sich bei mir mit den Jahren. Allein, ich 
habe nimmer ein Mnemon seyn, noch auf das Polyhistorat Anspriiche zu 
machen, mich nur gelehrter lesen wollen. Vielmehr habe ich es oft fiir 
eine nicht geringe Gliickseligkeit gehalten, dass es niemals mein Beruf 
gewesen ist, noch seyn kénnen, ein Gelehrter zu heissen, und wie vieles 
mangelt mir, um diesem Namen, und dessen Folgen gewachsen zu seyn? 
Dafiir habe ich die beruhigende Erlaubniss, bei den Spaltungen und Fehden 
der Gelehrten nichts zu entscheiden. Meine miissigen Stunden geniessen 
der erwiinschten Freyheit, mich in den Wissenschaften nur mit dem zu 
beschiftigen, was mir schén, angenehm und betrachtungswiirdig ist.? 


In this connection it should be mentioned that in the introduction 
to his Moralische Gedichte Hagedorn supports his views on this sub- 
ject in several instances with quotations from Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, his Observations on Homer, and his letters. One from 
which Hagedorn quotes*® is pertinent here: “I would cut off my 
own head, if it had nothing better than wit in it, and tear out my 
own heart, if it had no better dispositions than to love only myself, 
and laugh at my neighbors.””! 

Another of the English poets who realized the inadequacy of 
mere learning was Prior. This he emphasized especially in his 
Solomon® where he states that the little knowledge gained only 
bewilders the mind. Prior conceives Solomon’s logicians as typical 
of those in the eighteenth century: 

Soon their crude notions with each other fought, 
The adverse sect denied what this had taught; 
Who contradicted what the last maintained.® 


1In Henneberger’s Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Literatur, I, 92, Karl Schmitt makes an 
interesting statement regarding this: ‘‘Er ist wohl der erste Poet seit Opitzens Auf- 
treten, der einen klaren Begriff des Unterschieds zwischen einem durchbildeten Dichter 
und Gelehrten nicht gehalten worden, wihrend seine Vorgiinger nichts mehr beleidigt 
haben wiirde, als ihnen diese Eigenschaft abzusprechen.”’ 

2 Werke, I, 34. 

3 Pope, Letters to Several Ladies, No. 19. 

4It has already been mentioned (see above, p. 186) that one of the fundamental! 
thoughts in the Fourth Epistle of the Essay on Man is that happiness cannot be gained 
through learning. 

5 Book I, ll. 739-42, also 748-53. 8 Op. cit., Book I, ll. 717-20. 
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The evidence certainly suggests that this section of Prior’s 
poem was one of the sources of Hagedorn’s Der Gelehrte. 

Hagedorn’s scorn for mere pedantry is further expressed in his 
poem Wiinsche:' 

Was niitzt Belesenheit, was die Gedachtnissbiirde, 
Die Schreib- und Ruhmbegier aus tausend Biichern rafft ? 

In the preceding stanza of this poem Hagedorn expresses, as does 
Thomson in his Winter (ll. 431 f.), his love for his favorite authors. 
In these passages the two poets describe their pleasure in reading, 
each suggesting a solitary place where, free from disturbance, he 
may enjoy his books. Each emphasizes, first the ancient writers, 
and then the modern. In each case a group of the ancient writers 
is called up and characterized individually. In brief, the similarity 
of thoughts between the poets in these two selections is such as 
would readily be apparent even to the casual reader. 

After discussing the writers whom they admire, both Hagedorn 
and Thomson state that learning in and of itself is of little value. 
According to them it is only when it moves the heart to the best 
deeds that it fulfils its highest purpose. 

What gives passages like this fourth stanza? of Hagedorn’s 
peculiar significance is that the battle between head and heart 
which had been carried on in literary circles in Germany throughout 
the seventeenth century was still being fought in the eighteenth 
century, and the Germans longed to see a reconciliation brought 
about. They were tired of mere quibbling. As a result Hagedorn’s 
suggestion to unite sentiment with scholarship was most welcome. 
It is interesting for our purpose that here in another of his important 
innovations he gets his inspiration from the English. 

In one of the opening stanzas of Schreiben an einen Freund 
Hagedorn again states that he does not wish to be learned, but longs 
for quiet contentment: 


Sie [meine Seele] wiinscht sich nicht gelehrt, und 
schépft aus nahen Griinden 
Den gliicklichen Geschmack, die Tugend schén zu finden; 


Werke, I, 39. 


2 “Freund, sei mit mir bedacht,. die Kenntniss zu seqperaen. 
Die unsern Py die beste Richtschnur t; 
Sonst wirst du den Verstand, und nicht das a. verbessern, 
Das oft den Witz verwirrt, und nur den Irrthum liebt. 
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Und will des Daseyns werth, in Trieben nicht gemein, 

Still in Zufriedenheit, und ohne Knechtschaft seyn.' 
However, though he has no desire to be a scholar, he does not under- 
value wisdom. To ignorance he attributes superstition, fear, and a 
whole train of evils: 

Stolz, Aberglaube, Zorn, Bewundrung, Geiz und Neid 

Sind alles, was sie sind, nur durch Unwissenheit: 


Der Strom der Bosheit quillt aus Wahn und Unverstande; 
Ein Thor sucht blindlings Ruhm in Labyrinth der Schande, 


Beugt ungescheut das Recht, und zittert vor Kometen.? 


The connection which Hagedorn here observes between ignorance 
and fear had been previously remarked by Pope in his Essay on Man: 
Force first made Conquest, and that conquest, Law; 
’Til Superstition taught the tyrant awe.* 

In Glickseligkeit* Hagedorn expresses his belief that devotion to 

home and country are compatible with love of scholarship: 
Doch sind wir, nach dem Zweck des Schépfers aller Wesen, 
Nur, um gelehrt zu seyn, zum Daseyn auserlesen ? 
Hat nicht an deinem Fleiss und wirksamen Verstand 
Dein eignes Haus ein Recht, noch mehr dein Vaterland ? 

The fact that “book learning” and practical efficiency can be 
combined in the same person was a favorite idea with Hagedorn. 
One of his best friends in Hamburg, the physician Carpser, is called 
by Hagedorn the “Eheselden der Deutschen.” Since Eheselden® 
(1688-1752), the author of Anatomy of the Human Body, was a 
famous English surgeon and anatomist, the real honors go to the 
English again. 

Hagedorn’s sympathy with Swift in his utilitarian philosophy 
should be noted here, for Hagedorn in his expression of this phi- 
losophy acknowledged indebtedness to Swift: 

Nutzt nich der grobe Pflug, die Egge mehr dem Staat, 
Als ihm ein Fernglas nutzt, was dir enidecket hat, 
Wie von Cassini Schnee, von Huygens weisser Erde 
Im fernen Jupiter ein Land gefirbet werde? 

1 Werke, I, 41. 2 Ep. III, ll. 245-46. 


2 Ibid., I, 44 ff. 4 Werke, I, 24. 
§ Cf. Eschenburg in Hagedorn’s Werke, IV, 921 ff. 
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Sah nicht ein Sokrates aufs menschliche Geschlecht, 

Und hatt’ er etwa nicht bey seiner Strenge Recht, 

Die von der Wissenschaft der Sterne nichts behielte, 

Als was dem Feldbau half, und auf die Schiffahrt zielte ?! 


Concerning the philosophy here expressed, Hagedorn wrote: 


Ich erinnere mich hierbey einer Stelle Swift’s in dem “‘ Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms,” im 8 ten Cap. 8. 215, wo Gulliver seinem verniinftigen 
Houyhnhnm von unsern unterschiedenen Lehrbegriffen in der Naturlehre 
Nachricht giebt: ‘In the like manner when I used to explain to him our 
several Systems of Natural Philosophy, he would laugh that a Creature 
pretending to Reason should value itself upon the Knowledge of other 
Peoples’ Conjectures, and in things, where that Knowledge, if it were certain, 
could be of no use. Wherein he agreed entirely with the sentiments of 
Socrates, as Plato delivers them; which I mention as the highest honour I 
can do that Prince of Philosophers. I have often since reflected what 
destruction such a doctrine would make in the Libraries of Europe, and how 
many paths to Fame would be then shut up in the learned world.’” 


Hagedorn’s interest in utilitarian philosophy connects him not 
only with Swift, but also with practically all the English writers of 
that time.’ But the essential thing which I wish to stress here con- 


cerning Hagedorn’s attitude toward utilitarianism and scholarship in 
general, as I did in connection with his attitude toward happiness 
and virtue, is, not that he agrees with individual English writers 
in the expression of his ideas, but that he is in close sympathy with a 
whole movement in England and that he is the forerunner of this 
movement in Germany. 


LOVE OF FREEDOM 


In the lines of Der Weise beginning, “ Wie edel ist die Neigung 
echter Britten!’ Hagedorn expresses, not only his enthusiastic 
admiration for the English people, but his devotion to the cause 
of freedom as well. Such expressions as this are not to be found 
among Hagedorn’s predecessors in Germany, for the poets were not 
free from the spirit of servility which the people showed toward 
their princes. It is only necessary to turn to Weichmann’s Poesie 


1 Werke, I, 24 ff. 2? Ibid., I, 25, n. 10. 
3 A good illustration of a work that would have made a strong appeal to Hagedorn 
and may quite possibly have been read by him is Defoe’s Essay on Projects (1697). 
* Werke, I, 16. 
5’ Karl Biedermann, Deutschland im 18. Jh. (Leipzig, 1880), IT, 14. 
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des Niedersachsen and note how large the proportion is of occasional 
poems in which the flattery of princes plays an important part, in 
order to realize how different was the spirit of Hagedorn’s con- 
temporaries. Among the contributors were included such men as 
Brockes and Richey, who were themselves interested in English 
literature, but it is significant that they left the leadership in this 
movement toward freedom to Hagedorn. That Hagedorn was not 
entirely free from this style of writing before going to England is 
shown in the poem, Das frohlockende Russland (1729). Not only is 
the spirit of servility, noticed in this poem, entirely lacking in every- 
thing which Hagedorn wrote after his stay in England, where he 
became ‘ein halber Englander,’’! but in addition, his hostility to 
flattery of princes is made very clear. The thought expressed in the 
bold lines beginning, ‘‘ Wer heisst oft gross?’ is found repeatedly 
in his writings. 

The only other name deserving mention in connection with this 
proclamation of liberty of thought in Germany is that of Haller; 
but although Haller in his poetry defends the cause of freedom, his 
influence for independence was not as great as Hagedorn’s, because 
his style limited his popularity almost exclusively to scholars, while 
Hagedorn’s poetry was readable among all classes. 

It is by no means impossible to believe that Hagedorn gained 
some confidence in expressing his love of freedom and hatred of 
servility from reading Thomson, since the English poet’s writings are 
characterized throughout by the same spirit. 

In a letter to Hagedorn from Bodmer‘ and in one from Ebert,® 
Thomson’s poem Liberty (1734-36) is mentioned with enthusiastic 
praise. Despite the absence of reference to it in Hagedorn’s pub- 


1 Cf. Letter from Hagedorn to Enderlein, in Hagedorn’s Werke, V, 74, December 19, 
1748. 

2 Tbid., I,.16: 

Wer heisst oft gross? Der schnell nach Ehren klettert, 
Der Kiihnheit hebt, die Héhe schwindlicht macht, 
Doch wer ist gross? Der Fiirsten nicht vergéttert, 
Und edler denkt, als mancher Fiirst gedacht. 

* The influence which Haller had upon his contemporaries and successors in pro- 
moting the cause of liberty of expression would make an interesting study by itself. 
Hermann Schuster (op. cit.) has made many interesting suggestions which are well worth 
working out. 

4 Werke, V, 172, September 6, 1744. 

5 Tbid., V, 259, January 15, 1748. 
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lished letters, it is easy to believe, in view of his love of liberty, that 
he too read with enthusiasm this poem of Thomson’s, but especially 
such expressions as are found in Part V, ll. 124—56, where there is the 
same insistence as in Der Weise upon an independence of spirit, 
which finds its highest enjoyment, not in wealth nor in the favor of 
the great, but in the inner peace and contentment which comes 
from a life of virtue, restraint, and companionship with the greatest 
minds. Thomson and Hagedorn agree that a soul will not yield to 
flattery and insinuating temptation while it is independent. Thus 
Liberty reads: 
Uniess corruption first deject the pride, 


And guardian vigour of the free-born soul, 
All crude attempts of violence are vain.' 


Hagedorn writes: 


Die Schmeicheley legt ihre sanften Bande, 
Ihr glattes Joch, nur eitlen Seelen an. 
Unedler Ruhm und unverdiente Schande, 
O waget euch an keinen Bidermann!? 


The emphasis which Hagedorn places in the seventh stanza of his 


Wiinsche® upon maintaining innocence, cheerfulness, and health, 
and avoiding pride and delusion is not unlike that which Thomson‘ 
gives to the same characteristics: 


Nichts wihl’ ich ausser dir, als, deiner zu geniessen, 
Ein unverfalschtes Herz, ein immer heitres Haupt, 
Wo aus zu grossem Gliick nicht Stolz und Wahn entspriessen, 
Noch ein zu grosses Leid mir Muth und Krafte raubt. 


In this connection it should be mentioned that Prior indicates 
the insinuating method which flattery uses in trying to destroy 
virtue. 

BEeRTHA REED COFFMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


[To be continued] 


1 Part II, 490-92. 
2 Der Weise, Werke, I, 18. 
3 Werke, I, 39. 
4 Autumn, ll. 1273-77; see above, p. 185. 
’ Cf. Solomon, I, 692-98. 
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